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On to Seattle! 


VISIT ALL THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL GOLF TOURNAMENT 
HOTEL RESERVATIONS—RAILROAD RATES 


f 
THE CONSTITUTION PROTECTS THE INDIVIDUAL 
PROPOSED 13-MONTH CALENDAR 
WEEKS—MUSIC AND FOREST 
TOWN PLUS COUNTRY 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 



































Lapel Buttons for 
Members 


Be up to date. Have 
all of your members 
wear the new button. 
Small, well designed, 


inex pens! ve 


Gold Plated se oe oe $0.25 
EG Ts. od 8 oe 
sd) eg th Me eek oe 


Order Enough for Your Entire 
Membership 


Use only the Official 
Emblem 





ELECTROTYPES 
For Letterheads, Envelopes, Bulletins, 
Programs, Newspaper publicity, and 
printed matter generally. 


¥% in. $0. 30 
Vo in. 30 
Sg in. 30 
34 in. 30 
1 in. .40 
‘a. * 55 
21 » in. .60 
» 0 65 





You Can Play “Kiwanis” and 
“Builders” at Home 


When you turn from radio to your phono- 
graph, have your favorite Kiwanis songs 
ready to play. ‘‘Kiwanis "and ‘‘Builders”’ 
are recorded on one double-faced record 
by the famous Male Quartet of the Kiwan 
is Club of Binghamton, N. Y 


Double-faced record, singly . . . . . . . . 75¢ 
In quantities of 250rmore for yourclub . . . 60¢ 


A NEW BINDER FOR THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


You value the club and district news, the arti- 
cles, Roe Fulkerson’s editorials, news of Kiwanis 
affairs and personalities. For your convenience and 
pleasure, we have secured an entirely new bind- 
er tor your copies of THE KIWANIS MAGA- 
ZINE. 


This binder is made of a special process mate- 
rial that gives the appearance of tooled leather 


in brown with embossed emblem in gold. 


In such a binder you can quickly insert each issue 
as you receive it, without punching holes or 
bothering with post binders. By keeping each 
issue neat, clean and intact in this attractive 
cover, you soon complete an interesting volume 
for handy reference, one that will be a distinc- 


tive and welcome addition to your library or desk. 


Single binder to hold 12 issues 
$2.50 
CLUB NAME IMPRINTED 25¢ EXTRA 





Order all of these Supplies from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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“They Snickered When 
I Got Up To Speak’ 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


HE banquet hall was crowded. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
“We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 
As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 
‘“‘Watch him make a fool of himself,”’ 
I overheard someone whisper, ‘‘He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his own voice.”’ 
**He’ll die on his feet!”’ 


When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening wave 
of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs of 
hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Somebody 
pushed forward and grabbed my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking ail at 
once. 

“Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!”’ 

*“You sure swept them off their feet! 
wonder!’’ 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam”’ 


After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step 
beside me as I left the hall. ‘‘Gee, that was a great 
speech!”’ he said enthusiastically. ‘You certainly 
raised yourself about 100% in 
the eyes of every person. in 


You're a 





came another. whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘ Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ !’’ ‘ 


I knew they were laugh- 
ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridic- 
ulous, Fut I only grinned 
inside. I stood squarely 
on my two feet and 
started in! 


lodge. 


toasts. 


speeches. 


“But When I Com- 


menced to Speak’’— 


Almost from the first 
word, the smiles of doubt 
and derision faded from 
their faces. They were 


sonality. 


situation. 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings. 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech. 
How to tell entertaining stories. 
How to make after-dinner 


How to converse interestingly. 
How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 
How to overcome stagefright. 
How to develop self confidence. 
How to acquire a winning per- 


How to be the master of any 


that place to-night . . . And 
yet they used to call you ‘a 
human clam’—and the quietest 
man in the office!’”’ 

It was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost Aurt. With 
only a limited education, I 
never could express my ideas 
in a coherent, forceful way. 
As a result I saw dozens of 
men with less ability pass me 
by into positions of social and 
business prominence simply 
because they were good talkers 
and knew how to create the 
right impression. It was 
maddening! 


A Lucky Accident 


At last I began to despair 








incredulous — amazed! 

Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 
breathless attention from every one of those 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a 
bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling 
strokes that held them spellbound! I let 
myself go—soaring to a smashing finale 
that almost brought them to their feet! 


of getting anywhere — when 
I accidentally ran across a 
little book entitled How to Work Wonders with 
Words. And I want to say right here that that 
little book actually helped me change the course of 
my whole life. 


Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were swept away as I found a simple way to over- 
come timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness— 
and how to win advancement, popularity and 
success. I don’t mean to say that there was any 
“magic” or ‘“‘mystery’’ about it, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 
own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it! 


Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has been increased! I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend. To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while people, earning more than I ever 
dared expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible 
degree! And furthermore, the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech has been the big secret of my 
success! 

The experience of Byron Munn is typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands 
of others have found success after learning the 
secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being able 
to say the right thing in the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant 
success than any other one thing under the sun! 
And the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 
acopy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless ‘‘ hidden knack’’ of effective speech 
that has brought success, social position, power 
and wealth to so many. It will open your eyes to 


a new realization 
Now of what life holds 
Sent 


in store for 
Free 







men who master 
the secrets of Effec 
tive Speech. See 
for yourself! There 
is no obligation. 
You can obtain 
your copy free by 
just sending the 
aaa } coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9184 Chicago, Ill. 
tn aati aaa tania aa ' 
North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9184 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work 
Wonders with Words and full information re- 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Address........ 
City State 
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The Gambler 


He gambles that a “lucky break” will 


come to him in the course of time 

















come TOMORROW or NEXT WEEK or NEXT YEAR. 


They gamble that FATE, some day, some way, will make 
them rich! They risk their whole lives on what may COME to 
them in the course of TIME. 


This is a WORSE form of GAMBLING than gambling for 
MONEY with a card sharp or a ‘“‘three shell game’’ expert. 

Gambling on what TIME and FATE have in store for you 
is more costly than any other form of gambling known. 

You lose MORE than money. You lose your SELF- 
RESPECT. You lose the self-respect of those about you. 


And as each year passes your CHANCE to amount to any- 
thing becomes slimmer and slimmer. 


You get discouraged. You begin to feel that fate is AGAINST 
you. You complain secretly about your ill luck. Perhaps you hide 
your shortcomings behind a whole flock of easy EXCUSES. 


But the hard, cold world doesn’t care about you. 
You've got to look out for YOURSELF. 


Time alone cannot help you. If it could, EVERY man over 
70 would be rich. 


You cannot COUNT on luck or fate or circumstances. If you 
could, EVERYBODY would get rich at some time or other. 


Your life is too precious to waste away WAITING for ‘“‘some- 
thing to turn up.”’ 


There’s ONE SURE WAY—~yes, ONLY one sure way—to 
get what you want out of life. 


M= men live in the HOPE that their ‘‘lucky break’’ will 


Nothing can help you but your own BRAIN. Make your brain 
just a little bit more effective and you will MULTIPLY your 
earning power. 


There is NO LIMIT to what the human brain can accomplish. 
Scientists and psychologists tell us we use only about TEN PER 
CENT of our brain power. Ninety per cent is unused. It lies 
dormant. The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes for us 
to use it. For the mind is like a muscle. It grows in power 
through exercise and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 
idleness. 


What can you DO about it? That is the question you are 
asking yourself. Here is a suggestion. 


Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 
a copy of ‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ There is no further obliga- 
tion whatever. You need not spend another penny. 


Read this little book. It has opened the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of other individuals who had the same problems you 
have. Over 650,000 people, in all parts of the world, and in all 
walks of life have followed the advice given in this booklet. Lords 
and servants, princes and laborers, captains of industry and clerks, 
bookkeepers and bankers, men AND WOMEN of all types and 
of all ages have read this book and have changed their whole 
scheme of existence as a result. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of 
a strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically—in short, how to make 
your brain an instrument of all-around POWER. It tells you how 
to banish the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
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inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wander- 
ing, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 

Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 
Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 650,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


You have only TWO CENTS to lose by writing for your copy. 
You may GAIN thousands of dollars, peace of mind, happiness, 
independence! 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 
about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 
which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters, the ‘‘show me’’ wiseacres. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. I 
may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training.’ 
I will send for it NOW. It promises too much for me to RISK 
MISSING.” 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to 
learn something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse 
to send the coupon. They will be better, stronger minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do nothing more than to READ a booklet about the inner workings 
of the mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of your loved 


‘ones, don’t continue to GAMBLE that your future will be bright 


whether or not you DO anything about it! Mail the coupon today 
—NOW. 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


Suite 404, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 
“SECSRESSSTSSSSSSSSRS TESS SSSR RSET ESSER SSSST TESTS TE EES SSS SES RARORE BREET eR EASE ERS s 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 404, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet, 
“Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 


Name 





egress 
City lie 
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“To develop, by precept and example, a more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship.” 











Individual Rights Protected by the Constitution 


“So Long as the Frailties of Human Nature ‘Remain, the Constitution Will Be 
For Us A Necessary Defense, A Priceless Possession’’* 


By JUDGE FRANK E. READER 


Presipinc JupGE, Courr or Common Peas, Beaver County, PENNSYLVANIA 


N attempting to value any institution, it is important 
that we should not subject it to wholly ideal and im- 
practical tests. The standard of perfection may well 
be the inspiration of our efforts to improve our social, 

political, legal and industrial organizations, but to condemn 
and discard them if they fall short of realizing it, is to in- 
vite despair, and to fail to utilize the slow and partial gains 
by which alone we make an approach to perfection. 
Human institutions have never achieved perfection. 
There is nothing in the history of institutions, or in human 
experience to justify the hope that they ever will. They are 
the product of long experiment, of 


constitutional government under which we are living. 

Mr. Gladstone once said that ‘the American Constitution 
is the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” These words do not 
too highly praise the men who framed that great instru- 
ment. But while they displayed great wisdom and foresight 
in combining the materials that went into it, and in making 
them the basis of an efficient, practical and just govern- 
ment, it would be a great mistake to assume that the ideas 
embraced in it, the principles underlying it, were the inven- 
tion or discovery of these men. Our constitutional system, 
also, has been a slow growth. Through 





mingled failure and success, of prog- 
ress slowly won. And the same process 
of development which gives to us 
improved institutions, brings with it 
new and greater needs, demanding 
still further improvement. To all 
laws, customs, institutions, and systems 
must be applied the words of Tenny- 
son’s “Ulysses”: 
“T am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch 
wherethro 
Gleams that untravelled world 
whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move.” 
These considerations are of peculiar 
value when we attempt to under- 
stand and judge the great system of 
the District 














*Address_ before Pennsylvania 


Convention. 





Judge Frank E. Reader 


|| centuries it has gathered the elements 
that compose it. The fundamental 
| principle of individual liberty which is 
one of its most characteristic features, 
comes from our Teutonic ancestors, 
inhabitants of the German forests. 
The Roman historian Tacitus, writing 
of them nearly two thousand years ago, 
tells us that when matters of moment 
were to be decided, the chieftain gath- 
ered his warriors about him and sub- 
mitted the questions to them, and they 
indicated their assent or dissent by 
clashing their spears upon their shields. 


They enjoyed a crude but sturdy free- 
dom. Through the years it has strug- 
gled to maintain and enlarge and de- 
fine itself. It has slowly developed 
principles of law and institutions of 
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government to serve as its defences. 
During seven or eight centuries before 
the adoption of our Constitution these 
laws and institutions were taking shape 
in England. Under the Norman kings, 
towns and cities became strong enough 
to extort certain rights and privileges 
from these kings, and they were granted 
and assured to them in documents 
known as charters. In the year 1215 
the English barons wrested from one of 
the most arbitrary of these sovereigns, 
King John, the concessions and rights 
embraced in what has ever since been 
known as Magna Charta, the “Great 
Charter.” So much did this charter 
yield to the freedom of the people, so 
much did it take from the arbitrary 
power of the king, that we are told, 
after he had signed it at Runnymede, 
on June 15, he went to his room and 
rolled on the floor in fury, screaming 
curses, gnawing sticks and straw in 
impotent rage. 


Affirming Individual Liberty 


The Great Charter laid the broad 
foundation for the subsequent develop- 
ment of the great system of constitu- 
tional government. Its __ principles 
suffered many reverses, and passed 
through many vicissitudes, but it was 
fortified by acts of Parliament, such as 
the Habeas Corpus Act, to secure the 
individual from illegal restraint, and 
the Bill of Rights, adopted when the 
Stuart tyranny fell and William and 
Mary came to the throne in 1689. This 
great statute again affirmed the broad 
principles of individual liberty and of 
government according to established 
principles of law. It was framed by 
the representatives of the nation and 
accepted by the king and queen as a 
necessary condition to their accession 
to the throne. So far as it went it was 
a constitution. In the meantime the 
discovery of America had taken place 
and colonies had been established in 
the new world. In constituting the 
government of these colonies, charters 
were granted from time to time, de- 
fining the powers of government and 
the rights and duties of the people. 
These instruments also were in the 
nature of written constitutions and 
served to educate our colonial states- 
men in the principles of constitutional 
government, and as models to some ex- 
tent for the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Really the first written constitution 
known to history as a practical scheme 
of government was that under which 
the republic of Connecticut was or- 
ganized in 1639. It is a remarkable 
tact that this document, known as the 
“Fundamental Orders of Connecti- 
cut,” created the government under 
which the people of Connecticut lived 
through the colonial period, through 
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the revolutionary period, and down to 
the year 1818. Not until that date did 
they find it advisable to supplant it by 
another. 


The Individual as Central Objective 
of Governmental Activity 


Time does not permit us to review 
further in detail the course of the long 
history which led up to our Constitu- 
tion. In considering its salient features, 
however, we should note the fact that 
the guaranties of the Constitution are 
designed chiefly to secure those per- 
sonal rights of life, liberty, contract 
and private property, which have come 
to be regarded by the English speaking 
peoples as essential to human welfare, 
and as fundamental in any scheme of 
self-government. I think it is safe to 
say that one of the supreme facts in 
human history in the last two or three 
thousand years, is the emancipation of 
the individual. In the earliest of the 
great organized societies of which we 
know the individual counted for but 
little. In the ancient empires the state 
was everything. The individual was 
but its servant. He existed for the 
state. In it all his rights and interests 
were submerged. Such a social condi- 
tion is described by lawyers as that of 
status—where the rights, the course of 
life of the individual are determined 
by the condition of life into which he 
is born. In such a society the individ- 
ual has but little power of choice; he 
can seldom rescue himself from the 
condition to which he is condemned by 
birth, by custom and by the despotic 
power of the absolute government 
which is over him. We see a survival 
of this general condition of men in the 
past, in the caste systems still prevail- 
ing chiefly in the Orient. The opposite 
social organization, in which we live, 
is characterized by the freedom of the 
individual from this ancient servitude, 
by his enlarged power of choice, by his 
ability in large measure to select and 
follow his own course in life. This we 
speak of as the state of contract, in 
which men in considerable measure 
determine their relations to each other, 
secure their interests, advance their 
welfare, by agreements freely made 
with each other. So, on its legal side, 
we speak of this development of history 
as being from status to contract. I[ 
think probably it received its greatest 
impetus from the teaching of Jesus as 
to the inestimable value of the individ- 
ual life. Its effect is to establish the 
individual, and his rights and interests, 
as the central objective of govern- 
mental activity. 

Notwithstanding the force with 
which socialistic and communistic the- 
ories have been presented through the 
centuries, and are now still urged upon 
us, and notwithstanding their many 
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valuable suggestions, I am satisfied 
that no civilization can permanently 
commend itself to man which does not 
devote all of its powers to the libera- 
tion, the enlargement and enrichment 
of the life of the individual. As that 
great Englishman, Matthew Arnold 
says, “Civilization is the humanization 
of man in society. Man is civilized, 
when the whole body of society comes 
to live with a life worthy to be called 
human, and corresponding to man’s 
true aspirations and powers.” 

Around this conception have grown 
up the laws and constitutions of Eng- 
land and America. And so we find our 
Constitution throwing its protection 
around the individual, by guarantee- 
ing to him security for life and liberty, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
religious freedom; by preserving the 
obligation of contracts, and the right 
of private property. The sanctity of 
these rights is sought to be protected 
not merely by placing them beyond the 
power of government to infringe or 
destroy, but also by creating a govern- 
ment which places ultimate power in 
the hands of the people themselves. 
And so under the Constitution, our 
government has come to be, as the great 
Chief Justice Marshall said, “a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men,’— 
in other words, a government in which 
the rights of men are to be ascertained 
and adjudged, not by the arbitrary will 
of any ruler or governing body, but in 
accordance with general rules of law, 
justly and impartially administered. 
And it has come to be a government by 
the people themselves, for the Consti- 
tution embodies directly the will of 
the whole people, and as such is the 
“supreme law of the land.” 


A Written Constitution 


One of the distinguishing features 
of our Constitution is that it is written. 
Substantially the same principles are 
involved in and established by the 
English constitution. The English 
constitution, however, is not em- 
braced in a single written document, 
but is evidenced by decisions of the 
courts, acts of Parliament, established 
customs, scattered through the cen- 
turies. It may be altered at any time 
by an act of Parliament. The founders 
of our government in order to give 
greater security to these fundamental 
rights, embodied them in a written in- 
strument, and insured it against change 
except by the method of amendment 
through the direct or indirect action of 
the people themselves. It is this achieve- 
ment of which Mr. Gladstone spoke in 
the language already quoted. 


Effectiveness 


Even more unique than the adoption 
of the written Constitution, i- the 
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method worked out for giving actual 
effect to its provisions, and for pre- 
venting any legislative or executive 
body in the land from transgressing 
them. This has been accomplished by 
the exercise by the courts of the power 
to declare unconstitutional any law or 
act which violates the provisions of 
the Constitution. France, Belgium and 
Switzerland have adopted written con- 
stitutions, but in none of these coun- 
tries have the courts been vested with 
the power to declare void any acts in 
contravention of them. As a result 
their constitutional guaranties are in- 
secure and less effective than ours. Of 
this feature of our law an eminent 
English law writer, Mr. Dicey, says: 
“This system, which makes the judges 
the guardians of the constitution, pro- 
vides the only adequate safeguard 
which has hitherto been invented 
against unconstitutional legislation... 
The glory of the founders of the 
United States is to have devised or 
adopted arrangements under which the 
constitution became in reality as well 
as in name the supreme law of the 
land.” 

It is this feature of our constitutional 
system which has given rise to most of 
the criticism of the Constitution and of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The power exercised by the 
court to declare acts of Congress and 
of the state legislatures unconstitu- 
tional has been vigorously questioned 
by many persons throughout our his- 
tory, and the Supreme Court has at 
times been subject not only to criticism, 
but to violent condemnation because 
of its exercise of the power. Much of 
the criticism of the Court and its action 
in these cases has also been based upon 
the fact that in some of them the de- 
cision of the Court has been by a vote 
of five members of the Court against 
four. These criticisms are not new. 
They were expressed very soon after 
the Court began to exercise the power. 
In recent years, however, they have 
again been revived and urged quite 
vigorously. 


W hat About “Five to Four” Decisions? 


The attacks made upon the Supreme 
Court on this ground have been based 
to some extent upon a misapprehension 
of the facts, and have led to a very 
great amount of confusion in the 
thoughts of the people. A very brief 
consideration of the facts goes far to 
deprive this criticism of its force. 
Down to July 1, 1923, there had been 
enacted by the Federal Congress, 
44,893 statutes. By the state legisla- 
tures several hundred thousands of 
laws have been enacted. During this 
same period the Supreme Court of the 
United States has disposed of 29,310 
cases. Out of this large number of 


statutes the Supreme Court declared 
only 48 acts or parts of acts of Con- 
gress void in 49 cases decided by it, 
and declared about 375 state laws void 
on the ground of their being in viola- 
tion of provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution. And in this period there 
have been just 9 cases in which statutes 
were declared unconstitutional by a 
vote of five to four justices of the 
Supreme Court. There is no sound 
reason for believing that even in these 
cases the decision of the Court was 
wrong. Aside from these 9 cases, in all 
of the other forty cases in which acts 
of Congress were held to be unconsti- 
tutional, it is now generally conceded 
by all lawyers that possibly only three 
are at all doubtful as to the correct- 
ness of the decision. As Charles W. 
Warren, an eminent lawyer who has 
written extensively upon this subject, 
says, “‘So that the whole outcry against 
the Court and the whole alleged serious 
evil boils down to this, that in 134 
years there have been not more than 
a dozen ‘cases in which the Court’s op- 
ponents think it has decided wrongly 
in holding an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional.” The mere statement of 
the relatively small number of these 
cases indicates that the evil complained 
of is not very serious. 


Exercise of Power Beneficial to People 


A consideration of the questions in- 
volved in these decisions in which stat- 
utes have been held unconstitutional 
tends still more to indicate not only 
that the exercise of the power is harm- 
less, but that in the main it is largely 
beneficial to the people. In at least six 
of the cases the Supreme Court passed 
upon statutes which undertook to confer 
new and larger powers upon the Court 
itself. The Court declined to assume 
the increased power, holding that the 
acts were in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, which limited the power and juris- 
diction of the Court. This renunciation 
of power is in itself a strong assurance 
that the Court may be trusted not to 
exceed or abuse its power. In some 
fifteen or sixteen other cases the acts 
declared unconstitutional were so held 
because they were attempts by Con- 
gress to encroach upon the jurisdiction 
of the states, and the effect of the de- 
cisions of the Court was to protect the 
rights of the states. In still other cases 
the power was exercised to protect the 
lives, property or civil rights of indi- 
viduals against unconstitutional legis- 
lation. 


The Milligan Case 


A review of these cases seems to us 
to establish beyond question that the 
exercise of the power has been benef- 
icent. It is not possible to review in 
the time alloted to us these many cases, 
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We think, however, it will be highly 
instructive to consider a few of them. 
One of the most notable cases ever de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States is that known as the 
Milligan Case. During the Civil War 
provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of military commissions by the 
President of the United States for the 
trial of cases of persons charged with 
offenses against the United States in 
the seceding states, as well as in other 
states in which the appointment of such 
commissions was deemed necessary. 
Commissions of this character were 
appointed by President Lincoln. These 
commissions, as stated, were military in 
character. Persons brought before them 
were tried summarily in accordance 
with military regulations and not in 
accordance with the principles of the 
civil law. The general commanding 
the military district of Indiana caused 
a man named Milligan to be arrested 
and brought to trial in October, 1864, 
by a military commission. He was 
charged with conspiracy against the 
government, giving aid and comfort 
to the Confederacy, and other disloyal 
practices. He was convicted by the 
military commission and was sentenced 
to be hanged, on May 19, 1865. He 
presented a petition to the United 
States Circuit Court in Indiana for a 
writ of habeas corpus to test the right 
of the military commission to try and 
condemn him. The matter was referred 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There the case was argued with 
great ability. Among the counsel ap- 
pearing for Milligan were James A. 
Garfield, afterwards President of the 
United States, and Jeremiah S. Black, 
at one time Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, and 
Attorney General of the United States. 
The question involved was the power 
of the United States Government by 
act of Congress to provide for such 
military commissions, and of the Presi- 
dent to create them with power to try 
and determine cases in districts where 
the civil courts were open and in opera- 
tion, and where persons accused of crime 
could be tried according to the prin- 
ciples of the common law. Of the argu- 
ment of Jeremiah S. Black in this case 
it was said that it was “indisputably the 
most remarkable forensic effort before 
that august tribunal, delivering his ad- 
dress without a solitary note of reading 
from a book, and yet he presented an 
array of law, fact and argument, with 
such remarkable force and eloquence as 
startled and bewildered those who lis- 
tened to him. Freedom was his 
client. The great cause of Constitu- 
tional Liberty hung upon that single 
life.” The Supreme Court decided that 
the proceeding against Milligan was 


(Turn to page 205) 





























Looking over the city of Tacoma toward the Mountain, sixty miles away, in Rainier National Park. Daily automobile service takes the visitor from the city 
directly to Paradise Inn a first class hostelry high on the side of the great mountain. 


Visit All the Puget Sound Country 


‘A ~<Macnificent Territory of Sea and ~<Mountain, National Parks 
gui y > 


and Bustling Hospitable (ittes 
By T. HARRY GOWMAN 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN, SEATTLE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
Past Presipent, Kiwanis Cius or SEATTLE 


NTIL one actually visits 

Seattle and the scenic Puget 

Sound country, he is reluc- 

tant to believe what he 
reads or hears about the attractions of 
that section. But one is 


Tacoma there is one mountain which 
has a greater glacial system than is 
found in all the Swiss Alps. Theodore 
Roosevelt said Puget Sound, with its 
wooded areas along the two thousand 


miles of shoreline, was the greatest in- 
land sea in all the world, and many 
world travellers say it is far more 

beautiful than the Mediterranean. 
The fertility of the Nile and Rhine 
valleys is great but com- 





within the strictest 
bounds of truth when 
he states that the moun- 
tains more magnificent 
than the Alps, sea and 
lakes more colorful and 
alluring than the blue 
waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, valleys more 
fertile than the Rhine or 
the Nile, forests more 
dense and green than 
any in Europe and high- 
ways more alluring than 
the Appian Way, are to 
be found in the area sur- 





rounding Seattle. For 
instance, within four 
hours of Seattle and 





pare it with the crop re- 


ports of Yakima, 
Wenatchee or Skagit 
Valley sections! As for 


highways, nowhere else 
in the world can one en- 
joy such an ever-chang- 
ing vista of snow-capped 
mountains, ever - green 
forests, blue sea, rushing 
mountain streams and 
picturesque countryside. 
When it comes to en- 
tertaining national con- 
ventions, Seattle is very 
fortunately situated. 
First of all, you will 
be comfortable every 








Picnic of the Kiwanis Club of Bellingham, Washington, at Mt. Baker. 
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day you are in Seattle. 
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Our geographies explained that it was 
the influence of the warm Japanese 
current and we find that it is indeed 
the breath of the Orient that comes 
tempering this vast Pacific Northwest. 
By the paradox of a climate unlike that 
found in any other part of the United 
States, Seattle and the Puget Sound 
basin have cool summers and mild win- 
ters, the average summer temperature 
being 62 degrees above and the aver- 
age winter daily temperature being 41 
degrees above, with the lawns green all 
winter and snow almost as foreign as 
it is in California or Florida. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson,  distin- 
guished physician and author, in one 
of his books, gave the following de- 
scription of this region: 

“An air which is mild, gentle and 
moist, but never depressing ; a country ‘ 
of green mountains, dazzling snow- . \ ar * 
tipped peaks, of grass, of moss, and |7tiual aS i | \ . -\ 
ferns, which knows neither , 7 : Ps ae Re Ley 
the barrenness of winter nor 
the brownness of summer; a 
land which has all the best 
and most invigorating quali- 
ties of the cradle of our 
Teutonic race, with none of its 
extremes. From one end to 
the other it is the home of tall 
trees and tall men, of the 
apple, the peach, the prune 
and the pine; the land of 
green valley and rushing riv- 
er. The rosy pink of its 
orchards every spring is 
equalled only by the sunset 
glow upon its peaks of eternal 
snow. It is the charmed land 
of the American Continent.” 

James Bryce, former Am- 
bassador from England to the 
United States, in the National 
Geographic Magazne, April, 
1922, wrote: 

“Neither Europe nor Asia 
nor South America has a pros- 
pect in which sea and woods 
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“Looking down” on the retail and waterfront 
section of Seattle, 1928 convention city. 
and snow mountains are so united in 
a landscape as in the view from Puget 
Sound of the great peaks that rise like 
white towers above the dark green 
forests of the Cascade Range.” 


RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 


N° visitor should fail to visit 
Rainier National Park. The 
trip can be made in one day, but the 
traveler should plan at least two days 
or a week, or more. 

Rainier National Park is the most 
developed of all mountain resorts in 
America. At the foot of the mountain 
is Longmire Inn, a modern chalet. 
The highway within the park to 
Paradise Valley is excellent. There 
are countless bridle paths and hiking 
trails, well defined and blazed. Horses 
for trail trips, skis, snowshoes, hiking 


A spectacular ice formation near the summit of the 

mountain, Rainier National Park. On the right of 

the picture may be seen foothills enveloped in 
clouds. 



































Paradise Inn, elevation 5,400 feet perched on the side of Mount Rainier, Lake Crescent, a few hours’ steamer ride from the convention cit 
four hours distant from Seattle. r 
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Inspiration Point, on the paved highway between Seattle and Bellingham. 





togs can be obtained from the con- 
cessionaires at nominal prices. 

The main entrance to the park, a 
distance of 88 miles from Seattle, is 
reached by high-class automobile 
service leaving Seattle at 8:00 a. mM. 
daily. 

Rates at the park hotel range 
from $4.50 to $10.00 a day, includ- 
ing meals. There is a special all- 
expense ticket, including transporta- 
tion and all necessary hotel service 
from Seattle, for $20.50 for two 
days; $26.50 for three days. 





Mr. Baxer NATIONAL Forest 


N the northwest corner of the 
State of Washington, 50 miles 
in a direct line east of Bellingham, 
and 152 miles from Seattle, over- 
looking Puget Sound and the beauti- 
ful San Juan Islands, lies the new 
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Lake CRESCENT 

NE of the famous Alpine lakes of 

the west is Lake Crescent, situ- 
ated in the heart of the Olympic Pen- 
insula, America’s last great untouched 
frontier. Travelers come to Lake Cres- 
cent from all over the nation and Lake 
Crescent Inn is one of the outstanding 
resorts of the Pacific Northwest. 

Located at the entrance to the big 
game country of the Olympics, the lake 
is 10 miles long with an average width 
of a mile and a half and is 570 feet 
above sea level. Storm King’s scarred 
top looks right down into the hospi- 
table resorts which line the shore. The 
ranges which shoulder the grand old 
mountain—Storm King—meet like the 
palms of two hands, making a valley 
which slopes to the lake shore. 

To reach Lake Crescent you go by 
steamer on Puget Sound from Seattle 
to Port Angeles and thence by stage 
through the forests to Lake Crescent. 
The round-trip boat fare and stage- 
fare is $8.00. 

Monte Cristo District 

HE Puget Sound region is so 

blessed with remarkable moun- 
tain resorts that it is difficult to 
single out the outstanding ones. 
But if the Monte Cristo district, 82 
miles from Seattle, with its remark- 
able transportation system, were lo- 
cated anywhere else, it would be 
advertised as one of the famous 
places of the nation. 

You proceed to Everett and then 
Hartford, 40 miles from Seattle, 
where you board a unique gasoline 
car propelled over a mountain rail- 
road whose rails are laid on the 
rocks of the mountain skirting the 
canyons of rivers. You climb 3500 
feet in 13 miles. 

One would not expect ordinarily 








Mt. Baker National Recreation 


> ae Columbia River Highway 
Area of 75,000 acres, recently es- 


‘to find hotel accommodations of a 
superior type high in the mountains, 





tablished by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the heart of the scenic 
Mt. Baker National Forest. The 
outstanding features of this district 
are magnificent Mt. Baker, rising 10,- 
750 feet above the sea, and picturesque 
Mt. Shuksan, standing 11 miles to the 
east, and between these two famous 
peaks at an elevation of 4,200 feet, 
nestles Heather Meadow, a beautiful 
Alpine Park carpeted with heather and 
dotted with mirror-like lakes  sur- 
rounded by clusters of evergreen trees. 
Here one may engage in many out-door 
sports with temperature about the same 
as a late spring in the middle or New 
England states. 

All-expense tickets from Seattle to 
Mt. Baker Lodge, one of the most pop- 
ular scenic resorts of the northwest and 
return, including hotel expenses, are 
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Victoria, B. 


and especially near glaciers, but in the 
Monte Cristo region there is remark- 
able Big Four Inn, with excellent 
meals and every accommodation one 
would find in a metropolitan hotel. 
The round-trip fare by interurban, 
stage and mountain railroad to the 
hotel, in the heart of the mountains, is 
$5.30. Hotel accommodations with 
meals, $4.00 and $5.00 per day. 


STEAMER TRIPS 
EATTLE is the hub of the Puget 


Sound area and splendid steamers 
serve the numerous cities on the Sound. 
For a delightful short trip—a day 
or an afternoon—the steamer voyage 
from Seattle to Bremerton, the location 
of the Puget Sound Navy Yard, offers 
not only recreation, but real interest. 
Puget Sound is the greatest inland sea 
in the world and the steamers leave 
Colman Dock on the Seattle water- 
front, every two hours. The round- 
trip boat fare is 80 cents; distance, 
each way, 18 miles. 
On Bremerton Bay, with its line of 
battleships and bustling marine activi- 
ties, is one of Uncle 





C., showing Parliament Buildings, Causeway, Empress Hotel and 


and a sincere, warm welcome from the 
hospitable residents will be felt di- 
rectly the city limits are reached. The 
round-trip fare by steamer is only 
$1.00. Visitors are usually impressed 
with two things, the industrial develop- 
ment in the city and its beautiful 
scenic attractiveness. 

“Rising majestically from the blue 
waters of Commencement Bay, one of 
the loveliest arms of Puget Sound, and 
nestling under the shadow of the king 
of mountains, Tacoma is built on a 
series of terrace-like hills and presents 
a setting that challenges the world to 
those who enter by boat, rail or auto- 
mobile. 

“Tacoma is a city of cool summers 
and mild winters and is the open door 
to mountain streams, - snow-capped 
peaks, virgin forests, and any and 
every type of scenic delightfulness that 
the lover of the out-doors may desire. 

“Tacoma is to the lumber industry 
what Pittsburgh is to the steel indus- 
try or Detroit to the automobile indus- 
try. It has the largest production of 
fir doors, fir veneers, broom handles, 


corner of Inner Harbor. 


panels, and wooden columns of any 
city in the world. In addition to this, 
Tacoma manufactures more forest 
products than any city in America, and 
Kiwanians visiting the city will be af- 
forded the opportunity to see the 
many lumber mills situated here. 

“It is not only as an industrial city 
that Tacoma has assumed a place of 
dominance. As a recreational center it 
has jumped to the fore till today it is 
looked upon as a veritable vacational 
paradise. Costly mansions and modest 
bungalows, both attractive in design 
and architecture, surrounded with 
green lawns, shrubbery, roses and other 
beautiful flowers blooming profusely, 
go to make up a charming city that is 
admired greatly by those who are artis- 
tic and have learned to love the beauti- 
ful things in life. 

“Many beautiful parks are to be 
found in Tacoma, every one possessing 
an alluring appeal, particularly Point 
Defiance. Beautifully situated and 
bounded on one side by the waters of 
Puget Sound, Point Defiance Park cov- 
ers an area of 640 acres. The many 

flower gardens, where 





Sam’s great navy 
yards, the largest on 
the Pacific Coast. 


TACOMA 


Saget ge at- 
tending the Con- 
vention in Seattle,” 
writes Warren Butler, 
Secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Ta- 
coma, “should: visit 
Tacoma, only a few 
miles from Seattle, a 
city famous for its 
beautiful homes and 
known throughout the 
country as the “‘Lum- 
ber Capital of Ameri- 
ca. From convention 
headquarters to Ta- 
coma is a journey of 
about an hour by boat, 








train or automobile, 


The famous Butchart sunken gardens, Victoria, B. C. 


bloom over 80 varieties 
of roses alone, espe- 
cially in the month of 
June, form a striking 
contrast to the hun- 
dreds of acres of virgin 
forests and tall timbers 
of the West. 

“Wright Park con- 
tains over 300 varieties 
of trees and shrubber- 
ies, and in this connec- 
tion is one of the 
largest of its kind in 
the world. On a cool 
summer evening, sit- 
ting on the soft grass, 
watching the swans 
float gracefully over a 
placid lake, one can 
hardly realize that such 
peaceful surroundings 
are but a few minutes 
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The Simplified Calendar of 13 Equal Months 


By FREDERIC W. KEOUGH 


Associate OF Moses B. Cotswortnu, ORIGINATOR OF THE 


AUSPICES OF THE EASTMAN FOUNDATION 


DJUSTMENT of the calendar 
to modern conditions and 
needs is being urged by the 
business world, by educa- 

tional and religious authorities, by men 
and women in all walks of life who 
lead in present day thought and action. 
Scientists and statisticians have long 
recognized the faulty character of the 
instrument by which we measure and 
register the passage of days through- 
out the year and arrange in advance 
what days shall be Sundays, workdays 
and holidays. 

There are four principal units in 
the calendar—the day, the week, the 
month and the year. Two of these 
units—the day and the year are astro- 
nomically fixed. The other units—the 
week and the month—have been ar- 
bitrarily established. Of these 


INTERNATIONAL FixeD CALENDAR, 


l. The 
length. 

2. The month is not an exact mul- 
tiple of the week. 

3. The date of the month falls each 
year on a different day of the week 
from the preceding year. 

Several plans have been proposed 
to adjust the calendar situation. The 
one which seems to have the most ad- 
vantages and to be the most practical 
from the point of view of modern 
business. is the International Fixed 
Calendar. This was devised by Moses 
B. Cotsworth, a British scientist, who 
has devoted many years of his life to 
the study of the origin and develop- 
ment of the calendar and to methods 
for perfecting it. 

The International Fixed Calendar 


months are of unequal 


consists of 13 standard months, with 
each month of 28 days as shown in the 
diagram on this page. 


A New Month “Sol” 


Each month in the year will al- 
ways be the same as that shown below. 
A new month, to be called “Sol,” will 
be inserted between June and July, as 
at that time of the year the change will 
cause the least confusion in respect to 
the seasons. The three hundred and 
sixty-fifth day will be December 29 
but will have no week-day name. This 
day, to be known as “Year Day” will 
be inserted between Saturday, Decem- 
ber 28, and Sunday, January 1. In 
like manner in leap year the extra day, 
June 29, will be placed between Satur- 
day, June 28, and Sunday, the first 
day of the new month of Sol. 








units the day and the week are 
invariable and the year prac- 
tically so, but the month is 
neither equal nor uniform. 
The calendar was designed 
primarily to enable farmers and 
others to know when the sea- 
coming, when to 
have the ground prepared, when 
to sow the seed, when to mate 
the cattle, in order that the food 
supply might be adequate. 


sons were 


Julius Caesar utilizing the 
knowledge of the Egyptians, 
formed the present calendar in 
46 B. C., using 365 days and 
6 months as the basis; Em- 
peror Augustus revamped it in 
18 B. C., taking a day from 
February to his own birth 
month—August—as important 
as that of Julius. Pope Greg- 
ory corrected it in 1582, taking 
out 10 days to correct Julius 
Caesar's faulty estimate of the 
length of the earth’s annual 
pilgrimage around the sun. 
England and her colonies did 
not accept the Gregorian sys- 
tem until 1751—for which rea- 
son George Washington’s birth- 
day was not February 22, but 
February 11. 

The defects of the present 
calendar are due to three fea- 
tures: 





serted as the 
universal holiday and dated June 29th. 

The above plan would automatically fix a 
perpetual week-day name to each date in 
every year. 


The Simplified Calendar Plan 





Sun/Mon|] Tue|Wed/Thu! Fri | Sat 


1/2/3/4/5/6|7 
8 | 9 {10/11/12/13/14' 
15/16] 17/18|19|20|21 
22|23|24|25|26|27/28 









































HE International Fixed Calendar would 
divide the year into 13 months of 28 days, 
eacht comprising four complete weeks begin- 
ning on Sunday and ending on Saturday. 

The extra month would be inserted between 
June and July. 

Every month in every year would be exactly 
alike in dates and week-day names. 

The last day in every year would be dated 
December 29, and named “Year-day” only, the 
when inserted without any week-day name as 
an 8th-day Extra-Sabbath ending the last on 
week.—Moses similarly inserted an 8th-day 
in Pentecost week as the Extra-Sabbath-Da’y 
of Pentecost, to make the first Bible Calendar 
perpetual in day-names for every year’s 365 
dates. 

In Leap Years, “Leap Day” would be in- 
Extra-Sabbath 


mid-summer 


Calendar Correction Idea 


Grows Rapidly 


The conviction that the cal- 
endar must be corrected has 
grown rapidly with recent 
years. In 1914 a European 
Preliminary Calendar Confer- 
ence met at Liege, Belgium, 
but the World War prevented 
further progress. 


In the year 1922 the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States and the American Sec- 
tion of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce considered the 
need for simplifying the cal- 
endar, with the results that the 
International Chamber request- 
ed the League of Nations to 
consider the matter. In 1923 
League of Nations ap- 
pointed a Committee of Inquiry 
Calendar Simplification, 
which having analyzed 185 pro- 
posals from 38 nations, re- 
ported at length. The Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, 
by resolution dated September 
26, 1926, accepted the findings 
of the Committee on Inquiry, 
and the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations accord- 
ingly transmitted to the nations, 
including the United States, a 














request for the establishment of 
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a National Committee to investigate 
and report on calendar reform. 


U.S. Department of State Survey 

In the United States the Department 
of State has conducted a canvass of 
the various departments to determine 
the prevailing sentiment with respect 
to the appointment of a National Com- 
mittee. This Committee is intended 


to combine official and non-official rep- 


resentation, through contacts with 
chambers of commerce, agricultural, 
social and press associations, labor, 
women’s educational, scientific, trans- 
portation, religious and other national 
organizations. 


Many Reasons for New Calendar 

If the calendar were merely an 
academic subject it might well be left 
to the scientist, mathematicians and 
students to wrestle with. As a matter 
of fact it is a matter of direct impor- 
tance to all of us whatever our voca- 
tions or whatever the extent of our in- 
terest in the progress of human affairs. 

Because the life and fortune of 
everybody are affected, the principal 
reasons for international adoption of 
the simplified calendar of 13 months 
of 28 days are here briefly stated: 

All months would be equal, having 
exactly the same recurring 28 week- 
days. 

The day of the week would always 
indicate the monthly date, and con- 
versely, the monthly date would in- 
dicate its week-day name. Both day 
and date could be recorded on clock 
and watch dials. 

The complete four weeks would ex- 
actly quarter all months, harmonizing 
weekly wages and expenses’ with 
monthly rents, accounts, etc. 

Pay-days would recur on the same 
monthly dates. This would facilitate 
both business and home life. 

Each week-day would recur on its 
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four fixed monthly dates, thereby mak- 
ing more regular the weekly and 


monthly work, payments, production, 
etc. 





Moses B. Cotsworth 


All periods for earning and spending 
would be either equal to, or exact mul- 
tiples of, each other. 

Each national, state and local holi- 
day, whether calendared or locally ap- 
plied, would always occur on its same 
week-day. 

Every month-end would coincide 
with the week-end. Fractions of weeks 
at month-ends would cease. 

The month of exactly four weeks 
would obviate many of the adjustments 
now necessary between four and five 
week periods and all present months. 
All months would be comparable with- 
out any adjustments being made for 
unequal numbers of days or any un- 
equal number of weeks. 

A great amount of clerical work 
would be eliminated in the prepara- 
tion of accounting and statistical re- 
ports for governments, business, sci- 
entific, health and home affairs. 

Calculations of lapse of time for 
interest and other charges would be 
simplified. 

NUMBER OF WORKING DAYS IN EACH 
MONTH OF 1926-27 


(Allowance made for Saturday half-holiday and 7 holiday 
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Easter Would Be Fixed 
Easter could be fixed, which would 
be of benefit to churches, to certain 
industries, and to schools, colleges, 
universities, courts, etc. There is no 
obstacle. from the religious point of 
view. 


The “Wandering” Easter 

In A. D. 325 the Council of the 
Christian Churches at Nicaea adopted 
the present rule for determining the 
date of Easter, which is that Easter 
shall be on the first Sunday following 
the full moon which happens upon or 
next after the 21st of March. The 
principal reason for placing Easter 
Sunday on this date was that the pil- 
grims needed moonlight to travel on 
their way to the great yearly Easter 
festivities. 

Effects Upon the Churches 

The date of Easter may vary at 
present between March 22 and April 
25, i. e., over a period of 35 days. Nu- 
merous disadvantages result, both from 
a civil and a religious point of view. 
The present calendar causes church 
years to be of varying length in those 
churches which base their year from 
Easter to Easter, and Easter often 
comes in an unseasonable part of the 
year. There is a further disadvantage 
due to the fact that the number of Sun- 
days of the year being practically fixed, 
services of the liturgy of certain 
churches which cannot take place be- 
fore Easter, when Easter is early, have 
to be postponed. Practically all Chris- 
tian churches are agreed that the fixed 
Easter would be desirable. 


The Schools 
The shifting Easter causes confusion 
in schools and universites in regulat- 
ing their semesters. The chief disrup- 
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tion occurs, however, in connection with 
certain commercial lines of business, 
such as concerns dealing in textiles 
and articles of fashion, since Easter 
has long been looked upon as the be- 
ginning of spring fashions. If Easter 
is early, on account of the cool weather 
prevailing in the greater part of the 
Northern Hemisphere, changes in dress 
are postponed and the clothing and 
ready-to-wear industries suffer ac- 
cordingly. Early Easters often cut 
down the volume of Easter retail trad- 
ing and sometimes bring unemploy- 
ment in the clothing, ready-to-wear and 
shoe industries. If, on the other hand, 
Easter is late, the textile trade in 
spring wear may be injured because 
summer articles are*purchased at once. 
The usual Easter vacations cause in- 
creased travel and the changing date of 
Easter sometimes disturbs the trans- 
portation industry. 

The effect of the “wandering” Easter 
is noticed much more in South and 
Central America and in Europe than 
in the United States, because Easter 
is looked upon as a more important 
date in the calendar in these countries. 

There would be a saving of money 
in printing and circulating calendars, 
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and also of time in referring to cal- 
endars. 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES COULD BE MADE INTO COM- 
PLETE TIME AND CALENDAR RECORDERS THUS:— 








EVERY MONTH WILL CYCLE THROUGH ITS 28 DAYS, 
TICKED OFF BY THE “DAY POINTER" 


For women, the 28-day lunar month 
is nature’s regulating unit. Half of 
humanity is composed of women, 
every one of whom will be greatly ben- 
efited by the 28-days per month cal- 
endar. 

Household accounting, family af- 
fairs and social engagements would be 
simplified. 


ADJUSTMENT TABLE 


April, 1928 


As there would be 13 monthly set- 
tlements during the year instead of 12, 
there would be a faster turnover in 
money; the same volume of business 
could be handled with less money. 
This would result in considerable sav- 
ing throughout the country as a whole. 

Christmas Day and other holidays 
could be placed on Monday, enlarging 
the week-end, with advantage both to 
industry and in the social and family 
life of workers. 

The 28-day monthly calendar would 
help farmers and others in breeding 
animals and poultry, in dating markets, 
fairs, seasonal work, etc. 

It would be a great help to industrial 
and scientific research. Medical and 
health authorities in all nations would 


benefit. 


No Personal or Financial Loss 


Setting the calendar to rights 
through a 13-month-28-day schedule 
will involve no one in personal hard- 
ship or financial loss. That the dry 
bones of tradition are rattled in the 
process is of slight consequence. The 
world has progressed to a stage when 
innovations in transportation and com- 
munication, in business practice, in sci- 
























































*Each year's last day to be YEAR-DAY, dated Dec. 29, as an 8th day in that week. Leap-Day, Feb. 29, to be moved to 
the BETTER date June 29. The Quarter- Years would end with their 13th weeks on April 7, Sol 14and Sept. 21, at exactly 
44. & and 3% of their last months; thereby facilitating accounting while giving the many advantages of 28-day months. 





Plan “C" shows the 13 Months “INTERNATIONAL FIXED CALENDAR,” with its Fixed week-day-names in the left column,-for the proposed 28-dates repeat- 
ing every month. Present dates are down the ““G” side of each month's column, with the international-dates down each month's right column I. 
The + and — figures under each month's name show the numbers of days the International Calendar would advance or recede each present month’s dates 
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entific method, in social 
forms, etc., are ac- 
cepted as_ incidental 
and essential to the ad- 
vance of civilizations, 
however startling or 
radical they may at 
first appear. Because 
the calendar has been 
askew for centuries is 
no reason for perpetua- 
tion of its errors. 


Statistics Would Be 
Accurate 


Periods of time for 
the purpose of record 
should be uniform and 
invariable. Monthly 
comparisons are impos- 
sible with 28, 29, 30 
and 31 day months en- 
tering into the calcula- 
tions. Reckonings of 
salaries, interest, insur- 
ance, pension, rent, etc., 
fixed on a monthly 
basis are inaccurate be- 
cause the months do 
not represent one- 
twelfth of the year. 
There is a difference of 
11% between the 
length of February and 
the length of March. 
There is even a greater 
difference between the 
number of working 
days which, of course, 
is the important factor 
in all business. If al- 
lowance is made for 
Sundays, holidays, and 
Saturday half-holi- 
days, it is found, for in- 
stance, that in 1927 
there were 21 working 
days in January and 
25 working days in 
March, a variation of 
19%. In 1926 there 
were 25 working days 
in March and 22% 
working days in May. 
If noadjustment 
were made for output, 
for instance, between 
March and May of 
that year, the manager 
of a concern assum- 
ing that production had 


been uniform, would 
have the impression 
that the output had 


declined 10% between 
March and May. 

It is expensive to 
make adjustments for 
these variations, yet, 
if adjustments are not 
made, monthly com- 
parisons are mislead- 
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CONVERSION TABLE FOR 
ADJUSTING 12 TO 13 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


For readjusting Salaries, Rents, etc., to the NEAREST CENT, in the Coinages of all 
decimal-using nations. Applicable to Dollars, Francs, Marks, Pesos, Taels, Yens, etc. 


EXAMPLES: $100 per month sew would be $92.31 per month for 13-month years, 


Again, 99, 
Again, 


000 = 91, 
ec 


384.62 
922.15 





$99,999 per month by 12 months’ calendar would be $92,306.77 per month by the proposed 13 
months year. 
.gt per month as the decimal ,3 8c 


If cent values are required add from 2nd column, thus ggc would be 


is less than 1 cent, 


Therefore $99,999.99 for a current 12th month would be equivalent to $52,307.68 Pe month by the 13 months’ 


plan, 


Where the cents in the 2nd column show more than .50 add 1 cent to that column's pre- 
decimal values, only when they are being used to derive the equivalents for values of cents, 















































TABLE for CONVERTING AT A GLANCE present 12 into future 13 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
No. © 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 806 900 No. x 1,000 
0 92.31 184.62 276.92 369.23 | 461.54 553.85 646.15 738.46 830.77. 
1 -92 93.23 185.54 277.85 370.15 | 462.46 554.77 647.08 739.38 831.69 1,000 923.08 
2 | 1.85 94.15 186.46 278.77 371.08 | 463.38 555.69 648.00 740.31 832.62 | 25000 1,846.15 
3 | 2.77 95.08 187.38 279.69 372.00 | 464.31 556.62 648.92 741.23 833.54 | 3.000 2°769.23 
4 | 3.69 96.00 188.31 280.62 372.92 | 465.23 557.54 649.85 742.15 834.46 | 4.000 3,692.31 
5 | 4.62 96.92 189.23 281.54 373.85 | 466.15 558.46 650.77 743.08 835.38 | 5,000 4,615.38 
6 5.54 97.85 190.15 282.46 374.77 | 467.08 559.38 651.69 744.00 836.31 6,000 5,538.46 
7 6.46 98.77 191.08 283.38 375.69 | 468.00 560.31 652.62 744.92 837.23 7,000 6,461.54 
8 7.38 99.69 192.00 284.31 376.62 | 468.92 561.23 653.53 745.85 838.15 8,000 7,384.62 
9 8.31 100.62 192.92 285.23 377.54 | 469.85 562.15 654.46 746.77 839.08 9,000 8,307.69 
10 9.23 101.54 193.85 286.15 378.46 | 470.77 563.08 655.38 747.69 840.00 | 10,000 9,230.77 
il 10.15 102.46 194.77 287.08 379.38 | 471.69 564.00 656.31 748.62 840.92 | 11,000 10,153.85 
i 11.08 103.38 195.69 288.00 380.31 | 472.62 564.92 657.23 749.54 841.85 | 12,000 11,076.92 
13 12.00 104.31 196.62 288.92 381.23 | 473.54 565.85 658.15 750.46 842.77 | 13,000 12,000.00 
14 12.92 105.23 197.54 289.85 382.15 | 474.46 566.77 659.08 751.38 843.69 | 14,000 12,923.08 
15 13.85 106.15 198.44 290.77 383.08 | 475.38 567.69 660.00 752.31 844.62 | 15,000 13,846.15 
16 14.77 107.08 199.38 291.69 384.00 | 476.31 568.62 660.92 753.23 845.54 | 16,000 14,769.23 
17 15.69 108.00 200.31 292.62 384.92 | 477.23 569.54 661.85 754.15 846.46 | 17,000 15,692.31 
18 16.62 108.92 201.23 293.54 385.85 | 478.15 $70.46 662.77 755.08 847.38 | 18,000 16,615.38 
19 17.54 109.85 202.15 294.46 386.77 | 479.08 571.38 663.69 756.00 848.31 | 19,000 17,538.46 
20 18.46 110.77 203.08 295.38 387.69 | 480.00 572.31 664.62 756.92 849.23 | 20,000 18,461.54 
21 19.38 111.69 204.00 296.31 388.62 | 480.92 573.23 665.54 757.85 850.15 | 21,000 19,384.62 
22 20.31 112.62 204.92 297.23 389.54 | 481.85 574.15 666.46 758.77 851.08 | 22,000 20,307.69 
23 21,23 113.54 205.85 298.15 390.46 | 482.77 575.08 667.38 759.69 852.00 | 23,000 21,230.77 
24 22.18 114.46 206.77 299.08 391.38 | 483.69 576.00 668.31 760.62 852.92 | 24,000 22,153.85 
25 23.08 115.38 207.69 300.00 392.31 | 484.62 576.92 669.23 761.54 853.85 | 25,000 23,076.92 
26 24.00 116.31 208.62 300.92 393.23 | 485.54-577.85 670.15 762.46 854.77 | 26,000 24,000.00 
27 24.92 117.23 209.54 301.85 394.15 | 486.46 578.77 671.08 763.38 855.69 | 27,000 24,923.08 
28 25.85 118.15 210.46 302.77 395.08 | 487.38 579.69 672.00 764.31 856.62 | 28,000 25,846.15 
29 26.77 119.08 211.38 303.69 396.00 | 488.31 580.62 672.92 765.23 857.54 | 29,000 26,769.23 
30 27.69 120.00 212.31 304.62 396.92 | 489.23 581.54 673.85 766.15 858.46 | 30,000 27,692.31 
31 28.62 120.92 213.23 305.54 397.85 | 490.15 582.46 674.77 767,08 859.38 | 31,000 28,615.38 
32 29.54 121.85 214.15 306.46 398.77 | 491.08 583.38 675.69 768.00 860.31 | 32,000 29,538.46 
33 30.46 122.77 215.08 307.38 399.69 | 492.00 584.31 676.62 768.92 861.23 | 33,000 30,461.54 
31.38 123.69 216.00 308.31 400.62 | 492.92 585.23 677.54 769.85 862.15 | 34,000 31,384.62 
35 32.31 124.62 216.92 309.23 401.54 | 493.85 586.15 678.46 770.77 863.08 | 35,000 32,307.69 
33.23 125.54 217.85 310.15 402.46 | 494.77 587.08 679.38 771.69 864.00 | 36,000 33,230.77 
37 34.15 126.46 218.77 311.08 403.38 | 495.69 588.00 680.31 772.62 864.92 | 37,000 34,153.85 
38 35.08 127.38 219.69 312.00 404.31 | 496.62 588.92 681.23.773.54 865.85 | 38,000 35,076.92 
39 36.00 128.31 220.62 312.92 405.23 | 497.54 589.85 682.15 774.46 866.77 | 39,000 36,000.00 
40 36.92 129.23 221.54 313.85 406.15 | 498.46 590.77 683.08 775.38 867.69 | 40,000 36,923.08 
4l 37.85 130.15 222.46 314.77 407.08 | 499.38 591.69 684.00 776.31 868.62 | 41,000 37,846.15 
42 38.77 131.08 223.38 315.69 408.00 | 500.31 592.62 684.92 777.23 869.54 | 42,000 38,769.23 
43 39.69 132.00 224.31 316.62 408.92 | 501.23 593.54 685.85 778.15 870.46 | 43,000 39,692.31 
44 40.62 132.92 225.23 317.54 409.85 | 502.15 594.46 686.77 779.08 871.38 | 44,000 40,615.38 
45 41.54 133.85 226.15 318.46 410.77 | 503.08 595.38 687.69 780.00 872.31 | 45,000 41,538.46 
46 42.46 134.77 227.08 319.38 411.69 | 504.00 596.31 688.62 780.92 873.23 | 46,000 42,461.54 
47 43.38 135.69 228.00 320.31 412.62 | 504.92 597.23 689.54 781.85 874.15 | 47,000 43,384.62 
48 44.31 136.62 228.92 321.23 413.54 | 505.85 598.15 690.46 782.77 875.08 | 48,000 44,307.69 
40 45.23 137.54 229.85 322.15 414.46 | 506.77 599.08 691.38 783.69 876.00 | 49,000 45,230.77 
50 46.15 138.46 230.77 323.08 415.38 | 507.69 600.00 692.31 784.62 876.92 | 50,000 46,153.85 
51 47.08 139.38 231.69 324.00 416.31 | 508.62 600.92 693.23 785.54 877.85 | 51,000 47,076.92 
52 48.00 140.31 232.62 324.92 417.23 | 509.54 601.85 694.15 786.46 878.77 | 52,000 48,000.00 
53 48.92 141.23 233.54 325.85 418.15 | 510.46 602.77 695.08 787.38 879.69 | 53,000 48,923.08 
49.85 142.15 234.46 326.77 419.08 | 511.38 603.69 696.00°788.31 880.62 | 54,000 49,846.15 
55 $0.77 143.08 235.38 327.69 420.00 | 512.31 604.62 696.92 789.23 881.54 | 55,000 50,769.23 
56 $1.69 144.00 236.31 328.62 420.92 | 513.23 605.54 697.85 790.15 882.46 | 56,000 51,692.31 
57 $2.62 144.92 237.23 329.54 421.85 | 514.15 606.46 698.77 791.08 883.38 | 57,000 52,615.38 
58 53.54 145.85 238.15 330.46 422.77 | 515.08 607.38 699.69 792.00 884.31 | 58,000 53,538.46 
59 54.46 146.77 239.08 331.38 423.69 | 516.00 608.31 700.62 792.92 885.23 | 59,000 54,461.54 
G0 | 55.38 147.69 240.00 332.31 424.62 | 516.92 609.23 701.54 793.85 886.15 | 60,000 55,384.62 
61 56.31 148.62 240.92 333.23 425.54 | 517.85 610.15 702.46 794.77 887.08 | 61,000 56,307.69 
62 $7.23 149.54 241.85 334.15 426.46 | 518.77 611.08 703.38 795.69 888.00 | 62,000 57,230.77 
63 $8.15 150.46 242.77 335.08 427.38 | 519.69 612.00 704.31 796.62 888.92 | 63,000 58,153.85 
64 59.08 151.38 243.69 336.00 428.31 | 520.62 612.92 705.23 797.54 889.85 | 64,000 59,076.92 
65 60.00 152.31 244.62 336.92 429.23 | 521.54 613.85 706.15 798.46 890.77 | 65,000 60,000.00 
66 60.92 153.23 245.54 337.85 430.15 | 522.46 614.77 707.08 799.38 891.69 | 66,000 60,923.08 
67 61.85 154.15 246.46 338.77 431.08 | 523.38 615.69 708.00 800.31 892.62 | 67,000 61,846.15 
68 62.77 155.08 247.38 339.69 432.00 | 524.31 616.62 708.92 801.23 893.54 | 68,000 62,769.23 
69 63.69 156.00 248.31 340.62 432.92 | 525.23 617.54 709.85 802.15 894.46 | 69,000 63,692.31 
70 64.62 156.92 249.23 341.54 433.85 | 526.15 618.46 710.77 803.08 895.38 | 70,000 64,615.38 
71 65.54 157.85 250.15 342.46 434.77 | 527.08 619.38 711.69 804.00 896.31 | 71,000 65,538.46 
72 66.46 158.77 251.08 343.38 435.69 | 528.00 620.31 712.62 804.92 897.23 | 72,000 66,461.54 
73 67.38 159.69 252.00 344.31 436.62 | 528.92 621.23 713,54 805.85 898.15 | 73,000 67,384.62 
74 68.31 160.62 252.92 345.23 437.54 | 529.85 622.15 714.46 806.77 899.08 | 74,000 68,307.69 
75 69.23 161.54 253.85 346.15 438.46 | 530.77 623.08 715.38 807.69 900.00 | 75,000 69,230.77 
76 70.15 162.46 254.77 347.08 439.38 | 531.69 624.00 716.31 808.62 900.92 | 76,000 70,153.85 
77 71.08 163.38 255.69 348.00 440.31 | 532.62 624.92 717.23 809.54 901.85 | 77,000 71,076.92 
78 72.00 164.31 256.62 348.92 441.23 | 533.54 625.85 718.15 810.46 902.77 8,000 72,000.00 
79 82.92 165.23 257.54 349.85 442.15 | 534.46 626.77 719.08 811.38 903.69 | 79,000 72,923.08 
80 73.85 166.15 258.46 350.77 443.08 | 535.38 627.69 720.00 812.31 904.62 | 80,000 73,846.15 
81 74.77 167.08 259.38 351.69 444.00 | 536.31 628.62 720.92 813.23 905.54 | 81,000 74,769.23 
82 75.69 168.00 260.31 352.62 444.92 | 537.23 629.54 721.85 814.15 906.46 | 82,000 75,692.31 
83 76.62 168.92 261.23 353.54 445.85 | 538.15 630.46 722.77 815.08 907.38 | 83,000 76,615.38 
84 77.54 169.85 262.15 354.46 446.77 | 539.08 631.38 723.69 816.00 908.31 | 84,000 77,538.46 
85 78 46 170.77 263.08 355.38 447.69 | 540.00 632.31 724.62 816.92 909.23 | 85,000 78 461. 54 
86 79.38 171.69 264.00.356.31 448.62 | 540.92 633.23 725.54 817.85 910.15 | 86,000 79,384.62 
87 80.31 172.62 264.92 357.23 449.54 | 541.85 634.15 726.46 818.77 911.08 | 87,000 80,307.69 
88 81.23 173.54 265.85 358.15 450.46 | 542.77 635.08 727.38 819.69 912.00 | 88,000 81,230.77 
89 82.15 174.46 266.77 359.08 451.38 | 543.69 636.00 728.31 820.62 912.92 | 89,000 82,153.85 
9 83.08 175.38 267.69 360.00 452.31 | 544.62 636.92 729.23 821.54 913.85 | 90,000 83,076.92 
91 84.00 176.31 268.62 360.92 453.23 | 545.54 637.85 730.15 822.46 914.77 | 91,000 84,000.00 
92 84.92 177.23 269.54 361.85 454.15 | 546.46 638.77 731.08 823.38 915.69 | 92,000 24,923.08 
93 85.85 178.15 270.46 362.77 455.08 | 547.38 639.69 732.00 824.31 916.62 | 93,000 85,846.15 
94 | 86.77 179.08 271.38 363.69 456.00 | 548.31 640.62 732.92 825.23 917.54 | 94,000 86,769.23 
95 | 87.69 180.00 272.31 364.62 456.92 | 549.23 641.54 733.85 826.15 918.46 | 95,000 87,692.31 
% 88.62 180.92 273.23 365.54 457.85 | 550.15 642.46 734.77 827.08 919.38 | 96,000 88,615.38 
97 | 89.54 181.85 274.15 366.46 458.77 | 551.08 643.38 735.69. 828.00 920.31 | 97,000 89,538.46 
98 | 90.46 182.77 275.08 367.38 459.69 | 552.00 644.31 736.62 828.92 921.23 | 98,000 90,461.54 
99 | 91.38 183.69 276.00 368.31 460.62 | 552.92 645.23 737.54 829.85 922.15 | 99,000 91,384 62 





Similar tables will be provided for the duodecimal parts of the British Empire and India. 
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ing. April and May 
ordinarily show a de- 
cline from the high 
number of working 
days in March. This 
variation is the cause 
of many misconceptions 
each year regarding the 
course of general busi- 
ness throughout the 
country because in the 
publications of the data 


adjustments are sel- 
dom made for these 
inequalities. 


There is also a varia- 
tion in the number of 
pay-days during the 
month, and if adjust- 
ments are not made 
the monthly produc- 
tion, cost, and burden 
reports of the manu- 
facturer are mislead- 
ing. The trouble caused 
by this variation is 
known so well to ac- 
countants that it is not 
necessary to comment 
on it further. 


Present Monthly Com- 
parisons Are Mislead- 
ing 

Since the various 
days of the week are 
not of the same value 
as regards volume of 
trade, there can be no 
accurate monthly com- 
parison between one 
year and another if the 
months do not, from 
year to year, include 
the same number of in- 
dividual week days. 
For instance, we all 
know that Saturday is 
the most important day 
for department stores ; 
in fact, the Saturday 
sales amount to 22.1% 
of the total sales of the 
week while Monday 
represents only 15.5%. 
Obviously compar- 
ison between June of 
one year when there 
were five Saturdays 
and June of another 
year when there were 
only four Saturdays 
would be misleading. 


How It Affects Hotels 


Another illustration. 
As you will note from 
the calendar of 1928, 
January has only 
four Wednesdays and 
four Thursdays, while 
January 1929 will 

(Turn to page 211) 





National Music Week— May 6-12 


Opportunity for -All Kiwanis (lubs to Participate 


By SIGMUND SPAETH 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL CoMMITTEE ON Music 


OST Americans are so busy 
and have to do things in 
such a hurry that the ap- 
portionment of a definite 

time for each activity has become prac- 
tically essential. The result of this is 
the national habit of campaigns, drives 
and special weeks, which now fill 
almost the entire calendar. 

No matter what the attitude of the 
business man may be toward these con- 
tinual demands on his attention, the 
fact remains that only in this way can 
some really important matters be given 
the significance that they deserve. For 
universal appeal and sincere interest, 
no special celebration of the year sur- 
passes the annual Music Week, which 
is to be observed for the fifth time dur- 
ing the seven days from May 6 to 
May 12. 

Kiwanians should be particularly in- 
terested in National Music Week, if 
only as a reminder of one of the lead- 
ing factors in the life of their own 
organization. It is impossible to think 
of a Kiwanis club without music, and 
it is difficult to think of one that would 
not support any movement to stimulate 
the musical activity of its own com- 
munity. 

The writer is more than ever con- 
vinced that if music is to be a success 
in America, it must have the support 
and encouragement of the practical 
business man. It can no longer be re- 
garded as a mere luxury, or a play- 
thing for the benefit of women and 
children. 

More than a doubling of the ex- 
tent of the National Music Week in 
the four years of its existence is shown 
by figures just made public by the 
National Music Week Committee. 
These indicate that 1,614 cities and 
towns participated in the observance 
last May. This is contrasted with the 
first national celebration, in which 780 
towns participated. This remarkable 
growth has been effected not by sensa- 
tional methods, but by a quiet promul- 
gation of the Music Week idea and a 
coéperation with local observances on 
the part of the National Music Week 
Committee. 

There has been a rivalry among the 
different states for leadership in the 
number of Music Weeks. Pennsyl- 


vania has held the lead for several 
weeks, but Texas is catching up on 
them, their respective figures for the 
last observance being 123 and 118 
communities. Illinois is approaching 
these leaders with 93 participating 
towns. In general, such leadership is 
due not only to the size of the states, 
but to energetic state-wide Music 
Week promotion within the states. In 
Pennsylvania this has been brought 
about through the Department of 
Public Instruction. In Texas three or 
four state organizations campaigned 
for Music Week last May. 

In their diversity the local Music 
Weeks varied from those of the large 
cities, like San Francisco with its big 
Auditorium events, and Denver with its 
“Pageant of Colorado,” through those 
of the moderate sized cities, where the 
movement has especially taken hold, 
down to the observances in the rural 
communities. This rural promotion is 
to a large extent due to the govern- 
ment’s home demonstration agents. 
One colorful example of such sponsor- 
ship is furnished by the rural Music 
Weeks in the Arizona county in which 
Tucson is located. These range from 
a concert by a boys’ band from the 
Indian Day School at San Xavier to a 
community sing at Fort Lowell, which 
was held in both English and Spanish. 
The Spanish people received invita- 
tions in their own language and were 
invited to bring their guitars and other 
instruments to accompany the singers. 

In a large number of instances, the 
local Music Weeks produced definite 
beneficial results, as noted in the re- 
ports of the local chairmen. These 
include the organization of bands, or- 
chestras or choral groups, the pur- 
chase of musical instruments for the 
schools, a recognition of music as an 
essential in the school curriculum, and 
a getting together of local musicians 
for civic betterment. One example of 
the latter result is provided by Goshen, 
Indiana, where the Music Week re- 
sulted in the organization of choir 





directors meeting every other week to 
promote choral music and to put more 
enthusiasm into their own choir work. 
A result of this team-work is a com- 
munity Christmas concert of massed 
choirs planned for the coming holidays. 

It is expected that the achievements 
of the recent Music Week will be 
eclipsed by the coming observance on 
May 6-12. Among the general fea- 
tures planned by the National Music 
Week Committee are a special recogni- 
tion of American music, the develop- 
ment of better congregational singing 
in the churches, the development of the 
music memory contest as a feature of 
rural Music Weeks, and a tying-in of 
the motion picture houses and the radio 
with the Music Weeks in the various 
sections. Suggestions on these sub- 
jects and copies of Music Week printed 
matter are to be had without charge 
from the headquarters of the National 
Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

A list of the material thus available 
is as follows: 

How to Organize a Music Week 
Committee. 

American Music that 
Should Know. - 

Stories of America’s Songs. 

Hymns Composed by Americans. 

Home Night in National Music 
Week. 

Piano Ensemble Concerts. 

Enlarging the Hymn Repertoire. 

Harmonica Bands for Boys and 
Girls. 

Fretted Instrument Clubs. 

Massed Band Concerts. 

Giving Opera with the Phonograph. 

The Toy Symphony. 

Kiwanis should be represented on 
every local Music Week Committee. 
Each club should also make a special 
effort to observe the occasion properly 
at its own meeting of the week of May 
6. A speaker on music should not be 
difficult to secure, and there may be 
visiting soloists, in addition to the 
regular club music. 

Obviously every week of the year 
should have its share of music. But 
individually and collectively, Kiwanis 
can do much toward the realization of 
this ideal by a concentrated effort at 
the time of the nation-wide campaign. 


Americans 
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What you will see in Alaska—Columbian Glacier. Mt 








“Courtesy Alaska Steamship Line 





~ Courtesy. Canadtan National Railway 


. Edith Cavell, Jasper National Park, Alberta. 


Seattle Hotel Reservations and Railroad Rates 


OTEL | reserva- 

tion contracts 

are being daily 

received in a 
gratifying number at the 
Convention Office. Assign- 
ments have been made to 
the hotels, following out 
the Constitutional plan of 
making reservations, in the 
order of the receipt of the 
contracts at the Convention 
Office. 

The first actual assign- 
ments were made March l, 
and the_ reservation 
contracts received prior 
to that time were num- 
bered and dated so that 
it was assured the res- 
ervations would be 
made in order. The 
first contracts received 
in the Convention Of- 
fice were from Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

The hotel reserva- 
tion contracts were 
mailed to all Kiwanis 
club secretaries on 
dates which would en- 
able all clubs to get 
their reservations back 
at practically the same 
date. No advantage 
was thus afforded any 
particular club or dis- 
trict. 


Follow This Information For Satisfactory Service 


The Seattle hotels, 
from the very first, 
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By MERTON S. HEISS 


ConvENTION MANAGER 


Regarding Reservations 


Reservations can only be made through Hotels Committee 
at Seattle. 

Each individual must sign his own reservation contract. 
Assignments made in order of receipt of reservation con- 
tracts accompanied by hotel guarantee deposit of $5.00 for 
each person. 


Hotel assignment cards not transferable. 

Cancellation deadline, midnight, Thursday, May 31. 
Refund of hotel guarantee deposits not guaranteed on can- 
cellations after May 31. 

Make reservations early—but even late reservations will 
secure good accommodations. 








Par' 
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Courtesy Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific Ry. 
Snow-eapped peaks in West Gallatin Canyon, Gallatin Gateway to Yellowstone National 


have codperated whole- 
heartedly in the Kiwanis 
plan of reservation and 
assignments. Hotels have 
declined, and will continue 
to decline, to accept any di- 
rect reservations. All res- 
ervations must be made 
in the regular way through 
the Kiwanis Convention 
Office and the Hotels Com- 
mittee. Available rooms 
in the hotels in Seattle have 
been contracted for by Ki- 
wanis International, and 

will only be released 
| by the hotels on the 
regular assignment of 
the individual by the 
Hotels Committee and 
the Convention Office. 
Individuals handling 
special tours to the 
convention city have 
found the codperation 
of the Convention Of- 
fice and the Hotels 
Committee very help- 
ful. 

All hotel reservation 
contracts must _ be 
signed by the individ- 
ual for whom the res- 
ervation is to be made, 
and these contracts 
must be accompanied 
by a hotel guarantee 
deposit of $5.00 for 
each person. A man 
may sign a contract for 
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Courtesy Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


Six hours from Seattle, and high in the Cas- 

cades, is Mount Shuksan and Mount Baker 

Lodge, a development made possible by the 
ec tizens of Bellingham, Washington. 


his wife, but there must be two 
contracts, one for each person, 
and a hotel guarantee deposit for 
each. 

When the assignment is made 
to the hotel, the hotel guarantee 
deposit is paid to the hotel and 
receipt of this amount acknowl- 
edged. The $5.00 is then cred- 
ited to the individual’s hotel ac- 
count, and he is given the benefit 
of this deposit when he pays his 
bill at the hotel—providing, of 
course, that all of the provisions 
of his reservation contract have 
been met. 

The hotel reservation contract 
is an agreement whereby the per- 
son promises to appear at the 
hotel at a specified time and to 
remain for the period of the con- 
vention. Reservations are not 
made for a period of less than 
the three days, except in most 
unusual cases. 
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Courtesy Burlington Route 
Mt. Wilbur and Grinnell Mountain from 
Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park. 


Cancellations may be made up 
to and including midnight of 
May 31 and the hotel guarantee 
deposit will automatically be re- 
turned. After this time, cancel- 
lation cannot be accepted with 
any assurance that the hotel 
guarantee deposit can be re- 
turned. If cancellation is re- 
ceived after May 31 and it is 
possible for the Hotels’ Commit- 
tee to fill the vacancy created by 
the cancellation they will do so 
and will of course return the de- 
posit. 

The Seattle hotels will deliver 
rooms only to those named on 
hotel assignment cards. These 
assignment cards are sent to the 
secretaries of the clubs, and bear 
the names of the individuals 
from whom reservation contracts 
have been received, and _ for 


Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines 
The beach at San Francisco as seen from the 


Sutro Gardens. 








Courtesy Rock Island Lines 
Portland, Oregon, with majestic Mt. Hood, 11,225 feet high in the back- 
ground, 





Courtesy Harry T. Sanger 
Juneau, Alaska. One totem pole went to Virginia, and two to Long 
Island homes, 
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Upper left: New pavilion at Saltair Beach 
and bathers enjoying ‘“‘non-sinkable” swim in 
the waters of Great Salt Lake, Utah. 
Courtesy Union Pacific and Chicago and North- 

western Lines 


Upper right: Overlooking the valley, scene 
from the hotel at Banff. 
Courtesy Canadian Pacific R. R. 


Left: At the edge of Nisqually Glacier, Rain- 
ier National Park. 
Courtesy Northern Pacific R. R. 


Right: Crown Point, in the Columbia River 
Gorge, surmounted by Vista House on the 
Columbia River Highway: 

Courtesy Union Pacific—Chicago and Northwestern 

ines 
whom reservations have been 
made. There will be separate 
cards for each individual. 
Transfer of assignments will 
not be possible. Rooms are re- 
served in individual names and 
hotels will deliver them only upon 
presentation of cards bearing the 
name of those individuals. If as- 
signment cards are lost or mis- 
placed, duplicates should be se- 
cured from the Hotels Committee. 
This committee will be quartered 
at 1608 Second Avenue. At this 
office, there will be all records and 
assignment sheets, and duplicates 
of all assignment cards. 


| 


Courtesy Frisco Lines Courtesy Great Northern R. R. 
Cedar Gap, down in the Ozarks. Many Glacier Region, Glacier National Park, Montana. 
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In order to facilitate matters, cor- 
respondence relative to reservations, 
assignments, cancellations, and refunds 
should be carried on through the club 
secretary. All hotel rates are on the 
basis of two, or more, persons to a 
room and the prices quoted are “per 
person, per day.” 

The obligations of both hotels and 
the individual and a complete outline 
of the hotel reservation plan are in- 
cluded in a statement attached to the 
reservation request blank. 


Railroad Rates 


A very large percentage of Kiwan- 
ians and members of their families 
attending the Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention of Kiwanis International at 
Seattle, Washington, June 17-21, will 
travel by special train. 

Summer excursion rates from east- 
ern points to Seattle are particularly 
attractive because of the low price and 
because of the widely divergent num- 
ber of routes which are made avail- 
able. 

For the first time in comparatively 
recent years, Kiwanians outside of a 
very limited territory are enabled to 
travel to an International convention 
at a railroad rate cheaper than the 
usual rate of fare-and-a-half. Or- 
dinarily, convention visitors make use 
of the railroad identification certificates 
which permit the purchaser, upon 
presentation of the certificate properly 
filled out, to obtain a round-trip ticket 


for what would amount to fare-and-a 
half. 

At the Seattle Convention the Ki- 
wanians residing in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho, and the British Colum- 
bian cities are the only ones who will 
use the identification certificates. In 
all other cases summer excursion rates 
of varying durations are a great deal 
cheaper. 

Kiwanians in the identification cer- 
tificate territory of Seattle will receive 
the certificates with their hotel assign- 
ment cards. Kiwanians living farther 
east and south than the territory men- 
tioned will buy their summer tickets 
subject to the usual conditions and 
validations. There will be agents 
stationed in Central Information 
Headquarters at Seattle to care for the 
validation of the excursion tickets. 

Practically all Kiwanians are plan- 
ning, if the routing of specials can be 
taken as a criterion, to come one way 
and return another, giving them an 
unusually interesting series of travels. 
It is interesting to note that the New 
Jersey District, for example, will 
travel 8501 miles, taking a southerly 
route to Los Angeles, thence up the 
Pacific Coast to Seattle, and returning 
by way of Vancouver, B. C., through 
the Canadian Rockies. 

The General Chairman of the Seat- 
tle Convention Committee urges all 
Kiwanians to take advantage of the 
possibilities of their excursion tickets 
and remain in Seattle and the Pacific 
Northwest for a period after the con- 
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vention. There are so many things 
to see and do in this immediate terri- 
tory that he thinks it a mistake to 
forego the opportunity. 

In practically all cases the summer 
excursion rates will be on sale daily 
from May 15, with a final return limit 
of October 31. All tickets bear ex- 
tremely liberal privileges as to stop- 
overs and make possible numerous in- 
teresting side trips. Many are taking 
advantage of the possibilities at a very 
slightly increased cost of a combination 
land and water tour. A boat trip from 
Los Angeles to Seattle, for instance, 
takes two days and three nights. 
Those desiring to be so routed will find 
upon inquiry of their local ticket agents 
that the increase in cost, taking Pull- 
man reservations and meals into con- 
sideration, is practically nil. 

All railroads and steamship com- 
panies are making unusual plans to 
care for Kiwanians and members of 
their families. Transcontinental rail- 
roads possess tremendous reserve re- 
sources of equipment and the visitor 
will be assured comfort throughout the 
long but intensely interesting journey 
from the East to this great metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast. 

All trains arriving and departing in 
Seattle use either the King Street Sta- 
tion or the Union Station. These 
depots are across the street from each 
other. All steamships from Vancouver 
or from Pacific Coast ports in the 
United States dock at points close to 
the business section of the city. 





Kiwanis Golf Tournament at Seattle 


By FRANK P. HAMMOND 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION PROGRAM 


NTEREST in the first Kiwanis 
International Championship Golf 
Tournament is already running 

high, indicating a very interesting part 
of the annual convention in Seattle 
next June. 

Presidents of all clubs and members 
of all Sports and Games Committees 
can appreciate that an event of this 
nature will create wide interest. It will 
be the first Kiwanis International Golf 
event and we feel certain that it will 
draw a gallery of thousands of inter- 
esting spectators. The sport pages of 
newspapers of the United States and 
Canada will be eager to publish re- 
sults. 

Kiwanians believe in fellowship, 
friendship and wholesome _ sports. 
These phases make up about one- 
fourth of our entire program because 
men who play together congenially will 
work together unselfishly. Golf stands 
high in the realm of wholesome sports. 


There will be a four man medal 
play, no handicap. Every man on each 








Tune in on Seattle! 

On May 8 from 7:30 to 9:00 P.M., 
Pacific Standard Time, the three Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Seattle will broadcast a 
pre-convention program over Radio 
Station KFOA, Seattle, wave length 
447.3 meters. The stage of the Spanish 
Ballroom of the Olympic Hotel will be 
arranged as a broadcasting studio and 
the program will include musical num- 
bers, brief addresses and telegrams from 
important persons. Set your dial and get 
in tune for the Seattle Convention. The 
program is under the direction of Ted 
Daken, Charles Dignan and John 
Spargur. The Seattle club will be glad 
to hear from those who listen in. 

















team must be a bonafide member of his 
Kiwanis club and all must be from 
the same club. The registration badge 


will serve as credentials. The play 
will start at one o'clock, Thursday, 
June 21, over one of the best courses 
of which the City of Seattle is so proud. 
There will be three team prizes. The 
four man team low net medal score wil! 
be the winners of the Championship 
Trophy ; the second and third will win 
trophy recognition. There will also be 
a trophy for the first, second and third 
individual low net score. 

We anticipate that about twenty 
teams will contest for this Kiwanis 
International Championship. Clubs 
who boast a four man team that shoots 
90 or less should send in their entries 
as soon as possible. 

George O. Wolf, member of the 
Committee on Convention Program, is 
in direct charge of this golf tourna- 
ment. All entries and correspondence 
should be sent direct to him at the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 








Loe ser ahs EES 
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Some Interdependences of Town and Country 





cAn Outline of the -ACain Factors with Practical Suggestions 
of What Kiwanis Might Do in the Future 


By ANDREW W. HOPKINS 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 1926-1927 


ERHAPS the great majority of 
Kiwanis clubs are located in 
towns of 5,000 to~ 100,000 
population. The people living 
on the farms and in villages within a 
radius of ten to twenty-five miles con- 
stitute the country group whose prob- 
lems are more clearly interdependent 
with those of the people of the town. 
Kiwanians will do well to seek to 
increase the mutual understanding and 
improve the inter-relationships _ be- 
tween all the various interests within 
the community including those who live 
on the farms and in the villages as well 
as those who live in towns. Kiwanis 
clubs will naturally first want to study 
the interdependences within their own 
community. 


I. Tue LArcer PropLtEeMs 


Some of the larger problems of com- 
munity life to be studied with the pur- 
pose of clarifying the interdependences 
and improving relationships are those 
pertaining to community consciousness, 
government, health and social service, 
schools, fine arts, and business. 


Community Consciousness 
It is highly important that the 
definiteness of the community area, in- 
cluding town and country which the 
Kiwanis club serves, should be more 
fully appreciated by all the people. 


Government 

At the present time probably the 
weakest link in our American govern- 
ment machinery is that having to do 
with the country part of these town and 
country communities. In the first place 
township or county geographical lines 
do not coincide with community 
boundary lines. Furthermore, the 
whole machinery of county govern- 
ment is often illy adapted to modern 
conditions. Naturally there are many 
legal and political impediments to pre- 
vent prompt solution of these problems, 
yet there is no reason why Kiwanis 
clubs should not undertake to map out 
plans whereby the country area of their 
community may have adequate police 





and fire protection and other town ad- 
vantages. together , with proportionate 
voice in the community government 
without undue tax requirements. 


Health and Social Service 


If it were possible to establish 
promptly the natural communities in- 
cluding the trade centers and surround- 
ing country neighborhoods, as govern- 
mental units as suggested above, many 
other problems would more or less auto- 
matically disappear. Since this is not 
likely to happen it seems advisable for 
Kiwanis clubs to think in terms of the 
community-wide needs that now have to 
be met by volunteer contributions or 
through the use of such municipal and 
county governmental machinery as does 
exist. In connection with problems of 
health and social welfare we should 
familiarize ourselves with the possi- 
bilities of county health units and 
county units for social service and not 
be satisfied with city health and social 
service only. 


Schools 


The problem of larger units for pur- 
poses of school taxation that will still 
allow local neighborhoods a feeling of 
responsibility for their own schools 
seems to be nation-wide. Kiwanis clubs 
nearly everywhere may well give 
thoughtful consideration to the policy 
being advanced by many educators— 
“Collect the taxes where the wealth is, 
spend it on the schools where the chil- 
dren are.’ We may well ask why 
should schools be left to localities and 
good roads be made a matter of state 
concern. 


Fine Arts 


Much can be done toward mutual 
acquaintanceship and understanding 
between town and country through the 
conscious promotion of a community- 
wide appreciation of such fine arts as 
music, dramatics and landscaping. Too 
often town groups develop a smug feel- 
ing of superiority and tend to become 
closed circles. There are in nearly 
every Kiwanis club men trained in 
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some of these fields who should take 
the responsibility of helping Kiwanis 
develop an appreciation of and love for 
the beautiful among the masses in the 
community, country as well as town. 


Business 

The business interdependences of 
town and country in a community that 
imports food stuffs are different from 
those of a community whose principal 
export is the product of the farms. Yet 
in communities of both types the most 
potent cause of open controversy be- 
tween town business and country busi- 
ness often grows out of the endeavors 
of the farmers to develop coéperative 
marketing. 

The agricultural agent of the county, 
the economists at the State Agricultural 
College, the United States. Bureau of 
Coéperative Marketing, and other edu- 
cational authorities have a vast amount 
of literature now available on the sub- 
ject. In spite of this it is quite likely 
that the actual facts regarding the 
local situation have been inadequately 
studied. 

Many Kiwanis clubs can render real 
help by sponsoring careful surveys and 
investigations of the agricultural mar- 
keting problems of their own communi- 
ties. In some regions perhaps the most 
service will be rendered if a group of 
clubs will sponsor such a study cover- 
ing a larger area than a single com- 
munity. Then, too, Kiwanis may be 
able to do more to help bring about 
satisfying business interdependency be- 
tween town and country by coéperating 
with other agencies in getting at the 
facts and telling it to the public rather 
than by jumping more or less blindly 
into hastily considered business projects 
that may seem at first blush to be help- 
ful to the farmer. 


II. Some CAusEs OF 
MISUNDERSTANDING 


The literature of all ages indicates 
how universal is the feeling of distrust 
and lack of confidence on the part of 
the rural dweller toward those who live 
in cities. Not only has it been uni- 
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versal as to time, but also as to locality. 
In all countries and in all sections, such 
a feeling has existed. 

Such a situation indicates deep, un- 
derlying causes, but it is not impossible 
of improvement if we but learn what 
are those causes. In fact, this antip- 
athy is now growing less, but if we 
are to aid in eradicating it we must 
understand the cause. 

It is human nature to regard as 
“tunny” people who are different from 
us. The Englishman's sense of humor 
and the Italian’s habit of eating spa- 
ghetti are standing jokes. Isn’t this 
because they're different? Our peculi- 
arities are doubtless just as funny to 
these people. 


Assume Clothes Make the Man 


The rural dweller has not been con- 
strained to train himself in habits that 
make for modish style. The farmer’s 
job has not led him often into the chair 
of the manicurist or the parlors of the 
hair dresser. Partly, at least, on this 
account, “hick,” “country lout,” “coun- 
try pumpkin,” “country clodhopper,” 
have been accepted terms in many a city 
man’s humorous vocabulary. The 
farmer has chosen his clothing for serv- 
ice and comfort, while the city man 
often emphasizes the decorative phase. 
This has resulted in mutual feeling ap- 
proaching contempt, more pronounced, 
of course, in the completely isolated 
farmer and the city man with no direct 
contact with farm folks. 

In the farmer’s mind the city man is 
often a “slicker,” an individual who 
makes his way by his wits and not by 
honest labor. These things seem small 
and insignificant, but are really of the 
foundation of misunderstanding be- 
tween city and country people. Closer 
acquaintance through frequent social 
contact would be one beginning point of 
improvement. 


Mutual Understanding is Needed 


The feeling, on the part of the farm- 
er, that the business men are combined 
to hold down prices on the farmer’s 
product and to extract the greatest pos- 
sible price for commodities sold to the 
farmer is sometimes due, in a measure, 
to a lack of understanding of the neces- 
sary processes in handling goods. The 
elimination of the middleman has been 
the rallying cry of many a farmer’s co- 
operative movement, but in many cases 
the middleman has simply been re- 
placed by some other agency perform- 
ing the same necessary function. 

A knowledge of the fundamental 
services necessary to move commodities 
from the farm to the ultimate consumer 
would, in a large measure, lessen this 
scurce of misunderstanding. City 
people, too, may aid in this movement 
by adopting a policy of reducing costs 
to the minimum rather than following 
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the policy of charging “all the traffic 
will bear.” 


Press May Help Greatly 


Then, too, the farmer often feels that 
the city press has largely dominated the 
press of the whole country, and has 
usually assumed an attitude of opposi- 
tion to all proposed legislation favor- 
ing agriculture. This legislation has 
been attached on the grounds of 
economic unsoundness while similar 
legislation, bearing on industry, may 
have been accepted and acclaimed by 
this same press. 

Certainly no proposed legislation for 
the relief of the farmer has been more 
uneconomic than our long established 
tariff system. No reputable economist 
is an apologist for the tariff, yet it has 
long had the support of the majority 
of the people in America and especially 
of those who live in the cities. We have 
progressed and prospered in spite of it, 
and it is very difficult for the farmer to 
understand why there should be any 
discrimination in favor of industry 
over agriculture. 

Because of their greater concentra- 
tion of wealth and of numbers of in- 
dividuals, cities have always had an 
advantage over the country in the estab- 
lishment of adequate school systems. 
Too often in the country, where the 
population is scattered and the wealth 
of an area comprising a school district 
is comparatively low, the school facili- 
ties have been very limited. 

This situation has created a feeling 
of resentment, perhaps unconscious, but 
nevertheless effective in the minds of 
the farmer because his children have 
failed to receive the same consideration 
from society as the children of other 
classes. This condition is being ad- 
justed, and we can aid it by fully recog- 
nizing its importance and the possibility 
of adjusting it through the more ade- 
quate state support of country schools. 
Attempting to maintain the old system 
of each rural district supporting its own 
schoo! regardless of its location or re- 
sources, will keep alive embers of 
prejudice and resentment. 


Other Groups Enact “Class 
Legislation” 

Legislation is always brought about 
through human agencies, and human 
agencies are always susceptible to ef- 
fective argument. All industry out- 
side of agriculture is naturally located 
in cities, and because of close proximity 
and common interests has always been 
able to influence legislation much more 
effectively than has agriculture. The 
legislation of practically every state in 
the union, as well as that nationally 
enacted, has been for the most part in- 
itiated and put into effect through the 
influence of the industrial group. 

Of recent years the farmer has been 
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struggling to put himself in a position 
where his voice will be equally potent 
and if we are to do away with certain 
misunderstandings and prejudices we 
must by all means help him to a posi- 
tion where he can make his influence in 
legislation effective. To the nation, as 
a whole, such influence can be nothing 
but wholesome as it will tend to make 
our legislation more representative of 


the whole body politic. 


Prosperity at Someone’s Expense 
Costly 


Perhaps the most prolific source of 
misunderstanding and of bitter feeling 
on the part of the farmer is that of the 
farmer’s distress actually contributing 
for a long period of time to the pros- 
perity of the other classes. We have 
always heard it said that all the other 
industries depend on a profitable agri- 
culture, but this is true only over a long 
period of time. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently shown that 
the last five or six years serve as an 
outstanding example of industrial 
prosperity with contemporary agricul- 
tural depression. The present low 
price of cotton has stimulated mill ac- 
tivity, bringing employment to a large 
group of laborers and also prosperity 
to the mill operators. The tremendous 
cotton crop has also meant more cot- 
ton for railroads to transport, and their 
rates per unit are, of course, the same 
as if the cotton crop had been half the 
size. All industry is being furnished 
with cheap raw materials because of 
low prices to the farmer and this has 
stimulated many lines of business. 


Tables Will Finally Turn 


The descending price scale has put 
the laboring man in an advantageous 
position since his wages are falling 
slower than the price of food products. 
The daily press emphasizes the great 
prosperity of industry, its long dura- 
tion, its prospect of clear sailing ahead. 
The farmer feels keenly the evident in- 
justice of his condition. 

In the long run, however, low prices 
will force such large numbers of people 
off the farm and into competition with 
workers in other industries that the 
tables will turn. Food will become 
relatively high priced, will call for a 
greater percentage of the workers’ in- 
comes and will necessarily reduce his 
standard of living unless his wages can 
be raised to keep abreast of rising food 
prices. 


Movement Into Cities Marked 


In evidence of the fact that this 
movement is going on we have the 
figures of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that since 1920 

(Turn to page 215) 
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EW YEAR’S DAY—a man in a dress suit pre- 
tending to be tight, carrying his own lamp post in 
the parade—little brown-eyed laughing Bobby 

with his crippled legs in braces on which he wobbles like 
the man who pretends to be inebriated—a big basket of 
wonderful apples and sixty crippled kid’s faces buried in 
them—another man in the parade as a ballet girl with 
dress cut to the waist-line, his back the color of liver from 
the zero weather—Olga playing a harmonica so sweetly 
that tears come—little George whose harmonica solo had 
to be postponed till he got his “seconds” on the ice-cream 
course— . 

But that is no way to tell a story. It is many, many days 
since New Year’s. Its random recollections of the day 
crowded confusedly above, still bring a lump in my throat 
and a tear slithers along the smile which wrinkles the cor- 
ners of my eye as I remember. 

It is just one of the thousands of incidents with which 
the re book of ‘Kiwanis Activities” is filled. On New 
Year’s Day I was invited to a city which is too good to re- 
quire Kiwanis publicity. I went to see a New Year’s Day 
Mummers’ Parade. Outside the weather was at zero. In- 
side of the finest parlor in the best hotel were gathered the 
children from the crippled children’s hospital. To this 
warm room sixty of them had been brought in warm cars, 
to see the big parade. 

Sixty little crippled bodies; crutches and braces, twisted 
limbs and poor little hunched backs. But there were no 
looks of sadness, no sighs nor tears. Nothing but sixty 
happy, shrill, shouting youngsters who sat at the windows 
and shrieked their delight at the show on the street below. 

They were sadly neglected, however! The fifteen or 
twenty members of the committee and their ladies did not 
treat them right. They passed around the big basket of 
apples only three or four times! When a boy put an 
apple in his pocket they went back to him and asked him 
to have an apple. If he put that in his pocket, also, they 
went back again and asked him to have an apple. They 
did not ask him to have another apple. 

A song leader was responded to by the children’s cheer 
leader. Wonderful music by splendid entertainers made 
the youngsters join in all choruses. This was some more 
of the neglect, but the biggest neglect was at the wonderful 
luncheon served afterwards. 

The committee neglected to tell the waiters that there 
were to be no “seconds” on the good things served to the 
kids. The result was that every kid had “seconds” on 
everything. “Seconds” on paper caps, “seconds” on 
whistles and noise makers, “seconds” on French pastries, 
“seconds” on chicken a la_ king, “seconds” and even 
“thirds” on ice-cream! 

The matron in charge told me in confidence that she had 
brought sixty orthopedic cases but was taking home sixty 
cases of stomach trouble! 

Last year at a similar party the Kiwanis club gave these 
children mouth organs; harmonicas, I believe, is the better 
This year they put on a harmonica musical which 


name. 
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was little short of wonderful, Olga and George, soloists, a 
double quartet chorus, and enough duets and quartets to 
make up a recital. 

Some harmonicas had gone the way of all flesh during 
the year, so new ones were distributed by those neglectful 


Kiwanians. These were distributed with bad judgment, 
however. As one of the youngsters explained just before 


and not enough 
History records 
“seconds” on har- 


a chorus, there were too many “‘G’s-es” 
“C’s-es” so more “‘C’s-es” were passed out. 
no “G’s-es” passed back, so there were 
monicas also! 

What a party! 


“The heart is like an instrument whose strings 
Steal nobler music from Life’s many frets: 
The golden threads are spun through suffering’s fire, 
Wherewith the marriage-robes for heaven are woven: 
And all the rarest hues of human life 
Take radiance and are rainbowed out in tears.” 


If that Kiwanis club in its dozen years of existence had 
done only this one thing, it would have justified its entire 
existence. No man who has seen this or any similar Ki- 
wanis party but thanks his Maker for the existence of an 
organization which makes such things possible. 

No man, seeing those laughing, happy kids undergoing 
the slow, painful adjustment of twisted bodies into strong 
husky young manhood and womanhood can fail to laugh 
in the faces of the princes of pessimism. It is not a hard 
and selfish world. It is not a money grabbing, mercenary 
world! It is a world full of kind hearts, of joyous sym- 
pathy for the under-privileged child and for the unfortu- 
nate! 

If those men be Babbitts, then may God in his smiling 
kindness increase the Babbitt family on this earth. If this 
party or this story be mawkish sentiment, then let’s have a 
lot more mawks! I never saw a “mawk” but by golly, I 
want to be one and wear my brand on my chest! 

From the Colorado River and the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic Circle such parties are going on every day. With a 
happy grin, without creed or tract passing, without doctrine 
or denominationalism, business and professional men take 
the opportunity which Kiwanis offers to have a good time 
by giving less fortunate people a better one. 

Were it possible to be in love and at the same time 
analytical any lover would know there is one thing more 
wonderful and thrilling than to be loved; the joy of loving 
some one. Add to that joy the happiness of being allowed 
to love those who have not had their share of loving, and 
you get the thrill of the under-privileged child work of 
Kiwanis. 

The happiest club, the most successful club, the club 
with the lowest membership turnover, is the busiest club in 
this kind of work. And what makes it all the more won- 
derful is the fact that these are the clubs which are having 
the most fun. 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 





American Forest Week 
To Be Observed April 22-28 


By MILLER HAMILTON 


~ 


Mawnacer, Executive ComMitTrEE, AMERICAN Forest WEEK 


HEN it is realized that 

470,000,000 acres, or ap- 

proximately one-fourth of 

the nation’s land area, is 
better suited for the growing of timber 
crops than for any other use the deep 
significance of American Forest Week 
becomes readily apparent to the busiest 
of men. Perhaps it will lend emphasis 
to say that improved farm lands in the 
United States total around 500,000,000 
acres, thus placing forest land and im- 
proved farm land on nearly an equal 
basis. Unfortunately, however, not all 
of the country’s forest land is produc- 
ing timber. In fact, only a portion of 
it is under proper management. And 
therein lies the problem. For, reduced 
to its simplest terms, America’s forest 
problem is essentially a land problem. 

To provide a means whereby the 
general public could take cognizance 
of the nation’s forest problems, the 
President of the United States has for 
the past eight years issued a proclama- 
tion designating a seven-day period 
when the facts could be given out and 
policies formulated. The Dominion of 
Canada, whose forest problems are 
linked so closely with those of the 
United States, likewise observes Cana- 
dian Forest Week which is designated 
by Royal Proclamation. For 1928 this 
annual observance is April 22-28, in- 
clusive, both in Canada and the United 
States. 

In his proclamation, President Cool- 
idge states : 

“For several years a special week has 
been set apart for public discussion of 
our forests and of what must be done 
to safeguard and restore them. Among 
the agencies making for progress in 
this direction, American Forest Week 
has proved its usefulness and I am glad 
to proclaim it again and to announce 
that Canada is again concurrently ob- 
serving a similar week. 

“The rehabilitation of our forests de- 
mands first of all that the forest fire 
evil be suppressed. Many of the 
forested states, with the codperation of 
timberland owners, have undertaken 
organized protection against forest 
fires; and in recent years, under the 
Clarke-McNary law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has given its support to the 
movement. This great codperative en- 


terprise must be extended and strength- 
ened until every forested county in the 
United States is safeguarded against 
forest fires. 

“But we are still far from the goal 
of complete protection. Every year, on 
the average, 80,000 fires scourge our 
woodlands, steadily undermining their 
vitality. For this bad situation, the 
blame falls equally on us all. Public 
agencies rarely provide adequate pro- 
tection against fire, the timberland 
owner is too often indifferent to his 
property, the forest worker is too often 
neglectful of the future forest, the 
average citizen is too often careless 
with fire in the woods. We must all 
gain such respect for the forest that 
its destruction through indifference or 
carelessness shall be unthinkable. 

“We cannot permanently abuse our 
forests with impunity. The soil is the 
ultimate source of all our wealth and 
of life itself. One-fourth of our 
American soil is best suited for forests. 
Much of this land is already idle. More 
of it is being made idle by destructive 
logging and fire. Yet we cannot safely 
permit our forest land to lie fallow 
and useless any more than we can per- 
mit our farms and factories to lie idle. 

“To make our vast empire of forest 
land fully productive of continuous 
crops of timber will have momentous 
consequences in our national life. It 
will give agriculture the advantage of 
a new and valuable crop. It will af- 
ford permanent employment to mil- 
lions of men in the forest industries. 
It will provide raw materials for many 
industries. It will furnish traffic for 
our railroads. It will maintain for- 
eign and domestic commerce. It will 
restore our forests as conservers of 
soil and water, and as givers of health 
and pleasure to our people. 

“We already have made a beginning 
in forest renewal; but the task is stu- 
pendous, and we should permit no satis- 
faction over what has been done to 
blind us to the magnitude of what re- 
mains to be done. 

“I urge that during that week all 
citizens and appropriate organizations 
give thought to the preservation and 
wise use of our forests, to the end that 
energetic forest policies will be adopted 
in all communities.” 
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Fortunately for this movement, the 
governors of nearly all states each 
year issue proclamations likewise des- 
ignating American Forest Week dur- 
ing which period Arbor Day is cele- 
brated when not in conflict with law 
or accepted custom. Moreover, and a 
point to be remembered, American 
Forest Week in its scope and in its 
official sponsors stands unique among 
special observances of this character. 
Its importance to every citizen inter- 
ested in the health, wealth and pros- 
perity of the country is understood. 

Perhaps the support so freely given 
to American Forest Week comes be- 
cause it is strictly and wholly educa- 
tional in plan and purpose. It is an 
annual call to all citizens, both young 
and old, to lend their interest and sup- 
port in bringing about better forestry 
conditions. It has no other goal than 
that which a rightly informed public 
opinion may of itself set up and seek. 

The national American Forest Week 
Committee, of which Theodore Roose- 
velt of New York is the general chair- 
man for 1928, is composed of more 
than 100 organizations representing al- 
most every conceivable form of interest 
—the Federal Government, State Gov- 
ernments, the lumber industry, out- 
door, wild life, and recreational in- 
terests, foresters, forestry and tree 
associations, women’s clubs, labor 
groups, irrigation and power com- 
panies, fire-prevention organizations, 
and many other groups whose interests 
are closely connected with wise forest 
conservation. The appeal of forestry 
is as broad as humanity, and as un- 
selfish. 

Through the efforts of the central 
committee in ‘Washington, committees 
are formed in every state in the Union, 
including Alaska, Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. These state committees are in 
direct control of the observance in the 
various states. Actively assisting these 
local groups are the State Forestry De- 
partments, the State Foresters and sim- 
ilar state officials. Speakers represent- 
ing the various interests closely con- 
nected with forest conservation can be 
secured through these State Committees 
and the State Forestry Departments, 
or upon application to the American 

(Turn to page 218) 
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Maximum Representative Leadership 


AXIMUM representative leadership should be the 
goal of each Kiwanis club. The end of all its 
functioning should be to create a leadership of 

such strength and representative character that it will be 
adequate to the worth while tasks in community betterment. 

Leadership in Kiwanis is obviously determined by per- 
sonnel. The strength of leadership will be determined by 
the personnel strength of the members and their standing 
in their community and business or profession. The rep- 
resentative character of the club leadership will depend 
upon how adequately the various business, industrial, in- 
stitutional, agricultural, and professional vocational activi- 
ties of the community are represented in the membership of 
the club. 

From this point of view, it is evident that the main- 
tenance of a strong, representative leadership of a Kiwanis 
club is in proportion to the adequate maintenance of its 
membership. As its membership is kept to a maximum of 
quantity and quality, there will result the maximum 
strength of representative leadership. Likewise the achieve- 
ments of the club are determined by the strength and repre- 
sentative character of its leadership. 

Fellowship is not the goal of a Kiwanis club. It is 
rather fellowship for leadership. The intimate friendship 
of the members, developed through the weekly meetings, 
creates a bond of unity and fellowship which makes possible 
club leadership. If fellowship were the goal of a club, 
there would be no necessity for the membership and classi- 
fication principles upon which Kiwanis is built. So long as 
a group of kindred spirits gathered together, they could 
enjoy the fellowship of their meetings. Whether the group 
was small or large or the members strong or weak would 
not count. 

But when the goal of a Kiwanis club is conceived as the 
creation of a strong representative leadership for com- 
munity betterment, it is at once obvious that quite different 
membership methods must obtain and that constant atten- 
tion must be given to the maintenance of the membership 
in a manner that will make possible the kind of leadership 
typical of Kiwanis. 

The membership of a Kiwanis club, therefore, must be 
maintained in quantity as well as quality if its leadership 
is to continue to have that strength and representative 
character necessary for accomplishing the objects of Ki- 
wanis in its community. The Committee on Classification 
and the Committee on Membership have unusual responsi- 
bilities placed upon them, because only as they faithfully 
function in the maintenance of an adequate quality mem- 
bership can the club attain to a maximum representative 
leadership. 

The Committee on Classification should see to it that 
there is constantly maintained a survey of classifications for 
its community by which the Committee on Membership may 
be guided in its responsibilities of adding quality members 
to complete the representative character of the club. Only 


as this committee, through its survey, clearly presents the 
different classifications that may be represented in the mem- 
bership of the club is there likely to result the diversity of 
representation in the membership which is essential to a 
thoroughly representative leadership. 

The Committee on Membership must see to it that new 
members are added for all possible classifications, provided, 
of course, that there are available men for membership who 
meet Kiwanis standards. Obviously, to fill an open classi- 
fication merely with a mediocre member avails nothing for 
club membership or for leadership. Such action adds no 
strength to the personnel of the club and, therefore, con- 
tributes nothing to its representative leadership. But so 
long as a ¢lub does not add to its membership, strong, rep- 
resentative men in its community for whom there are open 
classifications, it is evident that the club is falling short of 
its possible representative character, and the club is thereby 
weakened in its work for the worth while things in its 
community. 


From the standpoint of representative leadership, it must 
be evident that the plan of numerical limitation adopted by 
some clubs is inadvisable and objectionable. In the first 
place, mere numerical limitation does not insure quality of 
membership. A club may have a limited number of weak 
members as well as a limited number of strong members. 
Under such a plan some possible classifications are not 
filled with thoroughly worthy, quality members, and thus 
the club is prevented from having a maximum representa- 
tive leadership for its community work. 


The necessary emphasis upon attendance in Kiwanis is 
obvious from the standpoint of maintaining representative 
leadership. Unless a member attends the meetings of his 
club and joins in its fellowship, he cannot contribute to the 
creation of its leadership. When he is absent, he is failing 
to contribute to the representative character of the club, 
for his particular business or profession is not represented. 
Absent members, however strong and outstanding in their 
community, can never produce the leadership essential to a 
Kiwanis club. Rather all members, representative of many 
different lines of business and professional life, must be 
present at the club’s meetings and contribute thereby to the 


representative leadership of their club. 

It is to be hoped that all Kiwanis clubs will appreciate 
this essential relation of membership to leadership and 
leadership to achievement. Clubs should seek to maintain 
their membership at a maximum in quantity as well as 
quality in order that each club may maintain and express a 
maximum representative leadership for the betterment of 
its community. 
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Trattic Control—Every Community’s Problem 


(Control, Based on Sound Engineering, Promises to Gain Maximum Safety 


and Smooth Traffic Flow and Decrease in Economic Losses 


By MILLER McCLINTOCK 


Director, ALBERT Russexi Erskine BuREAU FOR 


URING the past several 
years the delays, inconven- 
iences, and losses—both in 
money and life—caused by 
traffic congestion have mounted to such 
a degree that traffic control has become 
one of the most pressing problems 
faced by American cities. The traffic 
problem is rendered all the more acute 
when we stop to consider that while 
some twenty-three million motor vehi- 
cles are now in operation, well founded 
estimates of future growth indicate 
that during the next twenty or twenty- 
five years the demand for street and 
highway space will almost double. 


Twenty-Story Cities on Two-Story 
Streets 


We have built twenty-story cities on 
street plans designed for a two-story 
town; we have built streets and high- 
ways for fast moving motor traffic on 
the same traditional designs that exist- 
ed in the horse and buggy days, and we 
have been attempting to solve the traf- 
fic problem as though it were a malady 
which could be cured by a single 
panacea. 

There is no single solution for the 
traffic problem, in fact one might say 
that there is no solution for the traffic 
problem at all, but rather, a series of 
reliefs that must be applied to remedy 
specific aspects of each city’s particular 
problem. 

Traffic congestion might be defined as 
a series of conflicts between motor 
vehicles and pedestrians, between mo- 
tor vehicles and other motor vehicles, 
between street cars and free wheel traf- 
fic, and between pedestrians and pedes- 
trians. We may compare the traffic 
flowing on the streets of a city to the 
units of a great machine. Friction de- 
velops here and there, and the whole 
machine is slowed up. When an en- 
gineer finds friction, he eliminates its 
causes, or adopts new methods of lu- 
brication in order to relieve it. 


An Engineering Problem 


Traffic is an engineering problem, 
and therein lies the key to what has 
demonstrated itself to be the most ef- 
fective method of relieving the pressure 
of traffic congestion. 


When we rule 





STREET TRAFFIC RESEARCH 


out guesswork and begin to dig for 
specific facts on which to base specific 
remedies for specific conditions, we find 
that traffic can be speeded up with the 
resultant saving of millions of dollars 
to street users, and that accidents can 
be reduced even in spite of increases in 
motor vehicle registration. 

To gather the facts on traffic condi- 
tions and to develop a traffic engineer- 
ing technique, as well as to encourage 
interest in traffic engineering as a pro- 
fession, the Albert Russel Erskine Bu- 
reau for Street Traffic Research has 
been endowed in Harvard University 
by The Studebaker Corporation of 
America. Traffic surveys made by the 
Bureau in Los Angeles, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Boston have provided 
facts that show not only the tremen- 
dous economic burden imposed by pres- 
ent day traffic congestion, but also 
point the way to modernized methods 
of traffic control that have been proved 
almost sensationally effective. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the need for improved traffic conditions 
beyond reference to the rush hour con- 
gestion in any of the larger American 
cities. Traffic congestion takes on a 
more tangible aspect, however, when 
we realize in more detail some of its 
economic effects. 

Anything that threatens to limit the 
utility of the streets and the conven- 
ience of their use serves in equal degree 
to impair the commercial efficiency of 
the city. Congestion affects in varying 
degrees all business activity, and finds 
its ramifications deep in the foundation 
of commercial enterprises of all kinds. 


Congestion Costs Us Over a Billion a 
Year 

The amount of money involved in 
the operation of various forms of street 
transportation—street cars, busses, 
trucks, and horse-drawn vehicles, come 
to a huge total in any large city. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of this daily 
operating cost, it is apparent that even 
moderate reductions in delays would 
result in tremendous savings. It has 
been estimated that traffic congestion 
adds approximately a billion dollars a 
year to our bills, as a nation. Surveys 
in the larger cities have shown that in 
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the case of Chicago alone a 10 per 
cent reduction in traffic delays would 
result in a saving of twenty-seven mil- 
lion dollars a year. In San Francisco 
the cost of moving many staple com- 
modities from freight car to consumer 
was found to run from 33 per cent to 
81 per cent of the total cost of trans- 
portation. 

Individuals may be aware of the 
cost of their personal transportation, 
but the indirect cost of living to be 
found in commodity prices resulting 
from cartage of materials is less well 
known and its burden less realized. 

Retail business is vitally affected by 
street congestion. Values being equal, 
purchases will be made in establish- 
ments offering the greatest convenience 
in the form of accessibility, for traffic 
follows the line of least resistance to 
the nearest or most convenient counter. 


Two Methods of Relief 


There are two important methods of 
providing relief for the traffic problem, 
neither of which needs the slightest 
amount of guesswork. The first is the 
provision of adequate and well de- 
signed facilities for traffic flow. The 
second is modernized traffic control 
based on an accurate knowledge of 
traffic conditions. 

One of the most readily available 
means to increase the capacity of exist- 
ing streets is improved street design. 
The average city street was designed 
for the horse and buggy, not for fast 
moving motor vehicle traffic. Often a 
city that considers itself in need of ad- 
ditional traffic arteries can materially 
increase its street capacity through 
minor itaprovements. 

Traffic is much like water, flowing 
along the line of least resistance. 
Smooth pavements offer a great at- 
traction. Providing well paved routes 
paralleling heavily traveled arteries 
tends to relieve congestion by spread- 
ing the flow of vehicles over two or 
three streets instead of one. 

Streets with high crowns often carry 
only half their potential traffic capac- 
ity because drivers tend to stay off the 
sloping sides and drive as near the 
center as possible. Depressed gutters 

(Turn to page 219) 
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Looking F orward 


Business men in the United States have ever looked for- 
ward with fear to the bugaboo of a presidential election 
year. Like small boys trembling before a Hallowe'en 
pumpkin on a gate post, they have slipped past it with 
prayers of thankfulness. 

The statistical departments of several large interests 
seem to have decided at the same time on the investigation 
of the alleged business depression due to the presidential 
election. All have arrived at the same conclusion; that 
there is not one iota of fact to support the theory. Charted 
business ups and downs for the country since 1876 show 
plainly that there is not the slightest relation between good 
business or bad business and the election period. 

Another scare has been the supposed war of prices among 
the builders of moderately priced cars. This is a matter of 
interest to both Canada and the United States. Careful 
analysis by experts proves this not to be a price war at all, 
but a quality war between four of the lower priced cars, 
all of the same or nearly the same price. 

Additional facilities for building cars and speeding up 
production in these big plants have reached the astounding 
value of three hundred million dollars; one estimate makes 
it three hundred and twenty-five million. 

A review of this situation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States is an interesting side-light 
on the situation. 

“These men believe the early months of 1928 will find 
the number of unfilled orders for motor vehicles far greater 
than ever before in automobile history. It is predicted that 
they will be large enough to offset the decline of production 
in 1927. And, too, 1928, it is said, will witness the largest 
replacement demand thus far recorded. 

“If that should prove to be the case, they foresee the 
profitable employment of the resources of the iron and steel, 
plate glass, upholstery leather, aluminum, nickel, and other 
industries, a large part of whose products go into the pro- 
duction of automobiles. Moreover, there is promised full 
employment for the 3,300,000 workers directly employed in 
turning out motor cars and trucks, and the 400,000 who 
produce accessories and tires. 

“It may not be generally known that the automobile 
factories, when operating, as was the case from 1923 to 
1927, consume 14 per cent of all the iron and steel turned 
out in the country, 50 per cent of the plate glass, 63 per 
cent of upholstery leather, 11 per cent of hard wood lumber, 
25 per cent of aluminum, 13 per cent of copper and lead, 
21 per cent of tin, 28 per cent of nickel, and 85 per cent of 
rubber. Anything which keeps the automobile business 
going helps bring prosperity to numerous other branches 
of industry. 

“Judging by the experience of recent years, there will be 
spent during 1928 for motor cars and their operation some- 
thing like $10,000,000,000, which was the average value 
of the country’s farm crops for each of the last four years. 
Of that amount $2,175,000,000 will go for gasoline and 
lubrication, $1,500,000,000 for repairs, labor and garage 
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charges, $810,000,000 for tires and replacements, and 
$155,000,000 for repair parts and supplies.” 

This means an era of prosperity for every man in Canada 
and the United States who is in any way connected with 
the industries which produce the materials directly or in- 
directly used in the manufacture of motor cars. 

The ramifications of this one industry are indicative of 
the great prosperity of this wonderful continent on which 
we Kiwanians live. All of us will share in it, in some 
way. All of us will rise with the tide of prosperity which 
surrounds us on every hand. 

This continent is indeed the Promised Land, and it is 
keeping its promise. To us is given the blessing of material 
wealth unknown to any other land in any other time. 

To Kiwanis and other organizations of a like nature is 
given the task of keeping the balance. To us is the job 
given of holding fast to that which is good in all this pros- 
perity, which may bring with it much that is bad. Ours is 
the task to maintain in all this money getting the high 
standards fixed by our ideals of the way to conduct busi- 
ness; ours is the balance wheel to give primacy to things of 
idealistic quality in an age of materialism. 
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If he makes a mistake in choosing a wife these 
days it 1s his own fault for he certainly can see 
what he 1s getting. 


QD 
Play grounds 


Winter has gone. The cold weather kept many little 
ones in the house, through the dull months. Now they 
are in the streets again. Every time an automobile crushes 
and mangles a little body it is an appeal to God that proper 
playgrounds be supplied where the little city dwellers can 
romp and play in safety. 

“Ring around a rosie, a pocket full of posies, last one 
down is It!” is not a song to be trilled by treble voices 
amid the grinding of truck gears, through the gongs of 
street cars. Not only under-privileged children play in 
the street; fully privileged ones dash out after a ball 
between parked cars, into traffic where a prayer by a motor- 
ist and a grinding of brakes precedes one of those “un- 
avoidable” accidents which fill the daily paper. 

Children do not want to play in the street. Are these 
accidents really unavoidable? Or are they unavoidable be- 
cause cities fail to provide safe places for children to play ? 
Has your Kiwanis club made a survey of your town’s 
playgrounds? We are our brother’s keeper. When that 
“brother” takes the form of a happy, playing, laughing, 
little child, the raw material out of which mothers and 
fathers are made, brotherly responsibility increases in direct 
proportion to the irresponsibility of the child. 

Little use to raise a hue and cry against the truck driver, 
the motorman, the motorist who kills a child, when we 
make no provisions for a safe place for that child to play. 
Every citizen should draw himself before the bar of his 
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own justice, as an accessory before the fact every time a 
child is killed in a street accident in his town. But for 
the grace of God it might have been his own. 
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Wouldn't it be a huge joke if at the heavenly 
feast we were fed only the things we had taken 
to donation parties while we were on earth! 
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W est ward Ho! 


A darkey passing through the woods saw a bear following 
him, sniffing at the tracks he left in the snow. 

“You like my tracks?” he exclaimed. “Then, bear, you 
are going to be happy for I am going to make you a lot 
more of ‘em!” 

From The Maritime Provinces to Key West, from Key 
West to San Diego, Kiwanians are getting ready to make 
tracks to Seattle. Seattle Kiwanians like those tracks, and 
would be happy to see even more of them! 

Tue Kiwanis MaGazine from time to time has told 
you of the many attractions on the way and waiting you in 
Seattle. Present indications are that the Seattle Inter- 
national Convention will be wonderful in every way. The 
Kiwanian who misses it will regret it. 

It is not too late to plan this trip as your annual vaca- 
tion and, to the joys of Kiwanis, add one of the most won- 
derful travel experiences possible on the North American 
Continent. 
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A good memory test; what kind thing have you 
said today about some other fellow? 
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The Tutor Sy stem 


The problem of attendance and membership turnover 
is tied into Kiwanis education. That man who understands 
Kiwanis is never a problem. He is enthusiastic in his at- 
tendance and never becomes a casualty. 

If we can educate our members when they first come 
into the club, we will never have them as problems of any 
sort; they will be enthusiastic Kiwanians working always 
for its best interest. 

Educational methods are many, all of them good. To 
talk to a new member on his admission, to adopt the school- 
room method, getting new members to attend meetings 
to hear the origin, history and aims of the organization, 
have all been successfully used. 

We live in an age of painless dentistry, sugar-coated 
pills and easy transportation. Kiwanis education should 
come to us so painlessly that we are as unconscious of it as 
is the patient of the saw which amputates his leg. 

The tutor system of Kiwanis is that type of Kiwanis 
education. It has been used with splendid success and is 
still being used in many Kiwanis communities. 

The tutor system is built out of the Committee on Educa- 
tion which divides Kiwanis education into twelve different 
phases or subjects, assigning these to twelve of its members 
that they may specialize on that phase of Kiwanis. 

When a new man comes into the Kiwanis club, it is the 
duty of the Kiwanian assigned to Subject No. | to sit 
beside the new member at the luncheon. The old Kiwanian 
diverts the conversation into a channel which enables him 
to impart to the new man his phase of Kiwanis. At the 
end of the luncheon the new man has one twelfth of his 
Kiwanis education without even knowing he has_ been 
taught. 
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The following week another man sits with him and 
develops the second phase of the work and so on week by 
week. At the end of three months, the new man has been 
tutored by twelve different members of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education in twelve different phases of Kiwanis. 
He is a well posted Kiwanian without knowing that he is 
being taught. 

The tutor system is painless to both pupil and instructor ; 
only one lesson a week and each member of the committee 
only one subject to be talked of only when a new member 
is taken into the club. 

It seems difficult to devise a more pleasant, painless or 
effective method. Twelve men, talking to the new member 
and bringing to him their slant on the organization, have 
made his acquaintance and made him acquainted with other 
members at that table. The whole process is so perfect 
that it is worth repeating even to those who know of it. 
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A girl's kisses are luke a golfer’s score; the more 
she gets the less she’s got. 
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“Ye”? 


Lindbergh, with almost a hundred and twenty million 
people behind him, could well use the plural pronoun “we” 
which is supposed to belong only to editors and people with 
tapeworms. 

The Kiwanis “we” is equally justified when applied to 
the peoples of the United States and Canada. We don’t 
need to send each other new ambassadors of good will. 
There is no need for the chief executives of our two coun- 
tries to visit as an evidence of friendship. 

There is already established, through Kiwanis and other 
overlapping organizations, an acquaintance between the 
two peoples which has ripened into an ever sweeter and 
closer friendship. 

The result. of this is an ever-increasing material close- 
ness between us. The material benefits did not cause the 
spiritual unity. The spiritual unity caused the ever- 
increasing trade relations which now make each the best 
customer of the other. 

In 1927, Canada was the heaviest exporter into the 
United States. She was far ahead of Japan and the United 
Kingdom. In the United States she found her best cus- 
tomer and from her we were glad to buy more than from 
any other nation. 

It was not one sided, either. Canada, with a population 
around ten million, was the best customer of the United 
States. For the first time Canada displaced the United 
Kingdom as an export market for the U.S. A. 

These facts carry their own moral. They are the direct 
outcome of a friendliness, an understanding, a peace and a 
harmony, which has never before lasted for so long a time 
between nations. They point each nation to the direction 
in which its prosperity lies, so far as foreign trade is con- 
cerned, 

The business, the opportunity of each, lies in the western 
hemisphere. To those of us in the United States and 
Canada who belong to Kiwanis this is glad tidings. We 
know each other, we love each other. 

Nowhere in Kiwanis is there the least taint of self-seek- 
ing. Nowhere in Kiwanis is there the thought written or 
felt that membership therein is or can be of material benefit 
to a man. But in Kiwanis are formed fine friendships, 
such as that which we have fostered and nourished between 
these two greatest of nations. Who of us can help but 
rejoice in this material benefit to each, which arose out of 
the fine friendships established for quite another reason ? 
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The Law of the Individual 





Train Students -According to -Aptitudes and Then 
Fit Them Into Their ‘Right Places 


By E. F. SCHWEICKART 


Principat, Pusiic ScHoots or Fremont, On10; Memsper, Kiwanis Cius or FREMONT 


N view of all the wonderful ad- 
vancement that has been made in 
the world of science, business and 
industry in the last half century, 

and the benefits that have resulted 
therefrom, can anyone argue that we 
should conduct our educational insti- 
tutions as we did fifty years ago? The 
pity is not that certain changes have 
been made in our schools, but because 
of the influence of tradition, that the 
progress has not been rapid enough to 
keep up with the demand made by the 
conditions which exist today. 

The greatest improvement in our 
system of education for the last few 
decades has come through an effort to 
effect an organization and fashion a 
curriculum which will meet the needs 
of the individual pupil as against the 
old idea of setting up an arbitrary 
standard and expecting every pupil to 
conform to it regardless of his native 
abilities and aptitudes. The basic 
principle which underlies such an ar- 
rangement, is an appeal to the pupil 
through the things in which he has a 
natural interest rather than by placing 
the emphasis upon subject matter to 
which a pupil does not readily respond. 

Many people have misinterpreted 
this step as an attempt to map out a 
program with the purpose of affording 
the pupil entertainment and amuse- 
ment. 

He was doubtless a wise and observ- 
ing man who first wrote that a poet is 
born, not made. The only criticism 
one can make on this remark is that it 
mentions a somewhat minor fact which 
is a part of a general law. For the 
fact is that all men are born and not 
made to this extent: everyone who was 
ever born can do some things much 
more easily than he can do some other 
things. To put it the other way about, 
it is more difficult for him to do some 
things than others and it was always 
S50, 

I am well aware that it is a popular 
theory that any man can do anything 
he undertakes to do whether he “has 
any head”’ for it or not, if he tries hard 
enough and keeps trying long enough. 
This idea has been carried so far as to 
elicit the statement that “even genius 





is only an appetite for hard work.” 
This sentiment may be popular but the 
experiences of humanity prove to every 
thoughtful individual that it is not 
true. 

William Hawley Smith, a student of 
education, says: “In investigating these 
phenomena, I have been surprised to 
find how far-reaching this principle is. 
There are lines of life that have seemed 
to me to be so simple and elementary 
that anyone could master their require- 
ments, especially if he tried hard to do 
so. But even here I have found the 
‘born and not made’ principle in evi- 
dence.” 

The “born and not made” principle 
is universal. Of course there are many 
people, probably a large majority, who 
can do more than one thing well. There 
are not a few who are exceedingly ver- 
satile. But even the best of these have 
their “short” places; there are things 
they cannot do well, things they have 
no natural ability to do, and which, if 
they are wise and are aware of their 
“shortage” they will not try todo. All 
of which is only saying that a square 
peg will not fit a round hole as well as 
a round one will. 

It is true that training can do much 
to increase efficiency, that culture can 
augment nature power. What is not 
true is the claim that training and 
culture can create anew abilities that 
are not inborn. Here is a fundamental 
psychological fact whose truth has in 
the past been too generally denied in 
the pedagogical profession and is still 
too little understood by teachers and 
parents today. 

There has been any amount of false 
teaching on this point, to the effect that 
the harder it is for one to do any par- 
ticular thing the more virtue there is 
in doing it and the greater will be the 
returns to the doer in the way of added 
strength and increased ability. It is 
true that added strength comes from 
overcoming resistance, to a certain de- 
gree; but there is a limit to the prin- 
ciple, and that limit is reached when 
the person attempting to overcome such 
resistance has not enough understand- 
ing of the situation to attack intel ligent- 
ly the forces against which he strives. 
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There was great sense in the words 
Abraham Lincoln once wrote to a 
young man who asked him to map out 
his life’s work for him. He said: “An 
intelligent perseverance is the surest 
guarantee to success in life.” That tells 
the whole story. 

There is no greater tragedy than that 
of a man who is compelled by circum- 
stances to engage in a life’s work for 
which he is not fitted and in which he, 
for that reason, cannot be happy. 

The real hope lies in our ability to 
help pupils to learn to know themselves 
and realize their possibilities and their 
relation to the social order of things. 
Fortunate is the youth who is brought 
to realize that it is as honorable to serve 
humanity in a corn field as on a battle- 
field. 

With regard to discipline, allow me 
to quote from the pen of Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey. In speaking of youth’s 
reaction to the attempt at arbitrary dic- 
tation to them as to what their conduct 
should be, he says: ‘““They regard the 
assumption of their elders that they are 
incapable of sound judgment on such 
matters as an insult. It is an insult. 
Openly to underestimate the intelli- 
gence of anybody, be he adult or child, 
is an insult. No adult person of any 
spirit will tamely submit to such treat- 
ment from another adult, and if it 
comes from a youth he considers it a 
lack of respect for his age. But the 
same person will, without hesitation, 
tell a young person to his face that he 
must not have such and such knowledge 
because he is not old enough to judge 
and to act soundly. The truth is, and 
every child knows it, that children think 
and act quite as logically, and much 
more honestly than adults; and that 
their mistakes come from their limited 
knowledge of facts, a limit which leads 
them frequently into reasoning from 
wrong and insufficient premises.” 

By knowledge of facts he is referring 
to that more important information 
concerning the origin of human life and 
the relation to each other of persons of 
different sex. 

Commenting on the possible correc- 
tion of this spirit of antagonism on the 

(Turn to page 214) 
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-Montana 
§ iw Montana District has set a goal for 


itself for 1928 by adopting as its slogan 
“Montana, the Most Efficient District.” Sixty 
per cent of the clubs have submitted Efh- 
ciency Contest reports to District Governor 
Marion Dietrich covering a well-balanced 
program of Kiwanis activities for the past 
year; and upon this foundation, with the 
zest that is added by visualizing their 1927 
activities, are planning their 1928 program. 
Opportunities offered for vocational guid- 
ance work have met with particularly warm 
response. The Anaconda, Billings, Boze- 
man, Butte, Great Falls, Harlowton, Kali- 
spell, Lewistown, Polson, and Sidney clubs 
have all taken up a study of this objective. 
In nearly all Montana clubs programs have 
been devoted to the education of Kiwanians 
in this work and almost every club sent 
students to the Vocational Conference at 
Bozeman in February. Trustee Maurice 
Dietrich, of Deer Lodge, attended the con- 
ference to study the situation from the dis- 
trict standpoint. 

A special opportunity is offered to Mon- 
tana clubs this year in the entertainment of 
International officers and Kiwanians passing 
through Montana to the International con- 
vention in June, and many clubs have al- 
ready made definite plans along this line, 
in keeping with suggestions made at the 
meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
to show Montana to the Kiwanis visitors 
as the great state that it is and as Kiwanian 
John E. Erickson, Governor of Montana has 
described it, ““The Greatest Summer Resort 
in the World.” 
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Kentucky-T ennessee 
LEDGING 
loyalty toKiwanis 
International and to 
the principles for 
which the organiza- 
tion stands, President 
Fred. W. Staengle of 
the new Kiwanis club 
at Covington, Ken- 
tucky, accepted the 
charter from Lieuten- 
ant Governor Fred 
Mutchler, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 
This charter pres- 
entation meeting was 
held February 16, 
with George E. Engle 
acting as toastmaster. 
The address of wel- 
come on behalf of the 





work being done by the service clubs in 
Covington. 

The objects of Kiwanis were explained 
by Immediate Past Governor Howard Smith 
of the Ohio District and International Field 
Representative Franklin H. Kean. Members 
of the sponsoring committee of the Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Kiwanis club who assisted in 
the building of the Covington club attended 
and presented the new club with a bell 
and gavel. 


Texas-Oklahoma 
IWANIANS of Texas and Oklahoma 


gathered in ten divisional conferences 
over the district to hear District Governor 
H. G. Hatfield outline his plans for district 
activities in 1928, and to discuss the mutual 
problems of the clubs. 

Each conference was marked by good rep- 
resentative attendance of the clubs and lively 
discussions. 

On account of the size of Division I, two 
conferences were arranged by Lieutenant 
Governor Max C. Smith of San Marcos, 
Texas. One conference was held at Edin- 
burg on February 18. All of the eight clubs 
in the section—Harlingen, Brownesville, 
Pharr, San Benito, Mercedes, Raymondville, 
Weslaco, and Edinburg—were represented 
by 115 Kiwanians. 

Talks on Kiwanis subjects were made by 
Charles Wundermann and A, J. Rabel of 
Harlingen; H. E. Sugg, Mercedes, Harry L. 
Faulk, Brownesville and Frank W. Zimmer- 
man of San Marcos. During the meeting 
the clubs made plans to form a gavel club 
which would meet regularly to discuss mu- 
tual activities. A feature of the entertain- 








ment was a wild game dinner given in 
Reynosa, Mexico. 

Seven of the nine clubs in the upper sec- 
tion of Division I were represented by thirty 
Kiwanians in San Antonio, February 17. 
Speakers and their subjects included Joe 
Naylor of San Antonio, “Inter-club Rela- 
tions’: Walter Heierman, Austin, ‘Relation 
of District Officers to Clubs”; Frank W. 
Zimmerman, San Marcos, “Club Programs” ; 
Earl E. Simms, Austin, on “Club Administra- 
tion”; J. Frank Smith, Taylor, “Club Fi- 
nances”; F. A. Bass, Laredo, “Public Af- 
fairs,’ and Alfred H. Nolle, San Marcos, 
“Club Committees.” 

Clubs of Division II met in Houston, Feb- 
ruary 15, with Lieutenant Governor Oscar E. 
Casey of Galveston presiding. Twenty-five 
Kiwanians representing Houston, Beaumont, 
Galveston, Temple and Waco, were pres- 
ent. 

The visitors were guests of the Houston 
club at its weekly meeting which was ad- 
dressed by Governor Hatfield, and later 
enjoyed a theatre party and a motor tour 
of the city. 

The conference of Division III was enter- 
tained at Denton, Texas, February 14, with 
Lieutenant Governor E. R. Gregg of Rusk, 
presiding. The program was made up of 
talks on “Club Activities,” by L. A. Mc- 
Donald of Denton, “Kiwanis Extension,” 
by E. N. Willis of Dallas; the district con- 
vention by J. M. England of Dallas, and 
Kiwanis Publicity by A. Morton Smith of 
Gainesville. Clubs in Dallas, Oak Cliff, 
Gainesville, Rusk, Jacksonville, and Denton 
were represented by thirty Kiwanians. En- 
tertainment for the visitors included lunch- 
eon with the Denton club at noon, a motor 
tour of the city, and a Valentine party. 

Lieutenant Gover- 
nor J. L. Jackson, Jr., 
of Division IV, held 
three conferences in 
his division. One 
section met at Wichita 
Falls, Texas, with 
fifty in attendance 
from Mineral Wells, 
Wichita Falls, and 
Henrietta, on Feb- 
ruary 22. <A dinner 
honored Governor 
Hatfield. 

The second con- 
ference of Division 
IV was held at Plain- 
view on February 23, 
with ninety in attend- 


ance from Amarillo, 
Lubbock, Tulia, Ta- 








city was made by 


“or Th . Flying Squadron of the Los Angeles, California, Kiwanis club who recently made a spectacular trip 
Mayor Thee. F. Don new Ford all-metal planes to stage a joint meeting with the 
San Bernardino, Colten, Redlands and Riverside clubs. 


te San Bernardine in ene of the 


nelly who praised the 
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hoka, and Plainview. 
The third sectional 
meeting of Division 
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IV was held February 24, at Coleman, Texas, 
with seventy-five present from Abilene, 
Brownwood, San Angelo, and Coleman. 

The conference of Division VII was held 
February 1o at Ponca City, Oklahoma, with 
fifty-two Kiwanians present from Alva, 
Bartlesville, Blackwell, Dewey, Pawhuska, 
Ponca City, Sapulpa, Tonkawa, Tulsa, and 
Woodward, Oklahoma. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Daniel D. Swinney of Tonkawa pre- 
sided. 

The conference of Division VI was held 
at Haskell, Oklahoma, on February 6, with 
Lieutenant Governor Otto C. Seymour of 
Tahlequah presiding. In addition to Gov- 
ernor Hatfield, Past Governor and James J. 
Powell and Norris G. Henthorne of Tulsa, 
and Forrester Brewster of Muskogee, were 
speakers, Clubs in the division are in Ada, 
Holdenville, Muskogee, Okemah, Okmulgee, 
Tahlequah, Waggoner, Wetumka, and 
Haskell. 

Lieutenant Governor Frank McPhail of 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, conducted the con- 
ference of Division V. Clubs in this divi- 
sion are at Altus, Ardmore, Chickasha, Dun- 
can, Edmond, EI Reno, Hobart, Lawton, 
Norman, Oklahoma City, Pauls Valley, South 
Oklahoma City, and Sulphur. 


* * * 
New York 

HROUGH the untiring efforts and most 

capable management of Guy Swinner- 
ton of Troy, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Transportation for the district’s Seattle 
Convention trip, a most interesting twenty- 
day trip has been arranged. This will 
include sight-seeing both going to and re- 
turning from Seattle, though the best part 
is probably the return trip when Glacier 
and Yellowstone National Parks will be 
visited. Great interest is being manifested 
in the trip and indications are that the Em- 
pire State will be well represented at the 
Seattle Convention. 

The Kiwanis Club of Chappaqua was 
chartered in February so that the district 
now has a total of 58 clubs. On this occa- 
sion International Vice President William C. 
Alexander presided as toastmaster and out- 
standing messages were delivered by former 
Lieutenant Governor Grover H. Schartz, 
District Governor William C. Wright and 
President Howard Washburn of the Chap- 
paqua Kiwanis club. 

The district Committee on Agriculture 
under the leadership of Stephen O. Salmon 
of Endicott, New York, has worked out a 
most interesting and complete plan for the 
clubs to engage in this line of work. Effort 
is now being made to secure appropriate 
trophies for those clubs gaining the greatest 
number of points, 

A number of divisional conferences have 
been held. The conferences for Division I 
under the leadership of Dr. C. P. Segard, 
Lieutenant Governor of that division was 
held in Brooklyn on March 20. Division 
III is slated for April at Oswego and Divi- 
sion IV at Oneonto also in April, under the 
leadership of Lieutenant Governors Leon M. 
Snell of Syracuse and Benjamin F. Welden 
of Binghamton. . 

In an effort to arouse more interest among 
the clubs in the Efficiency Contest, the com- 
plete efficiency report of Secretary Jack 
Foran of the Rochester, New York, Kiwanis 
club was reproduced and copies mailed to all 


Kiwanis clubs in the New York District. 

The New York State Legislature has be- 
fore it a bill dealing with vocational guid- 
ance and placement, copies of which were 
mailed to every club in the district urging 
them to write their representatives in the 
House and Senate to vote in favor of this 
bill, which is the result of work by Charles 





Cup given by the Kiwanis Club of Arkansas City, 
Kansas, to the boy from Cowley County making 
the best average grade in military tactics in citi- 
zenship and athletic events at the Citizens Miljtary 
Camp held at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


4 


H. Cheney of White Plains, New York, 
Chairman of the district Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement. 


* * * 


-Minnesota-Dakotas 


IL on the troubled waters is an excellent 

measure where troubled waters exist but 
the oil of courage, interest, ambition to serve 
and love of service will serve the double 
purpose of calming the tempest, if there be 
one, and speeding the ship to the port of 
happiness, accomplishment and success. And 
this seems to be the theory and practice of 
every officer and member of this district. 

Within four days after the close of the 
Meeting of the District Board of Trustees, 
Governor Jerry H. Lammers had held a 
divisional conference, had attended three 
Kiwanis anniversary meetings\in as many 
different cities and had plans under way for 
a second divisional conference. At the pres- 
ent writing this second conference has been 
most successfully held. 

More activity has been evidenced in the 
first three months of this year in inter-club 
visitations than has ever been shown before 
and in nearly every instance the ladies have 
been invited to join these friendly visits be- 
tween clubs. 

Coéperating with International, a district 
Attendance Contest is in full swing under 
the same rules laid down by International 
and proving that, that which is good for the 
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entire group is also good for the individual 
attendance, percentages have shown a de- 
cided upward movement since the first of 
the year. 

Every club in the district is showing 
exceptional interest in the Seattle Conven- 
tion. Clubs are electing their delegates and 
some have even elected delegates for the 
district convention. An exceptionally active 
On-to-Seattle Committee has placed in the 
hands of all club officers, literature regard- 
img the International convention, schedule 
of special train, rates from each club to 
Seattle, opportunities to secure moving pic- 
tures of Seattle and the journey thereto, and 
speakers on the subject of Seattle and side- 
trips en route to and return from. 


* * # 
Michigan 
OC 


ORE than 300 Kiwanians and Kiwani- 

queens gathered in the main ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler, Detroit, February 28, 
to attend the ladies’ day party of the Kiwanis 
club of Detroit and to greet International 
Trustee James P. Neal. 

George A. Ferris, vice-president of the 
club and editor of the “Kiwanis Krier,” pre- 
sided in the absence of President Harry A. 
McDonald. E. B. Breithaupt acted as song 
leader and Martin B. Hansz was in charge 
of the program. Among the guests present 
were Past International President Victor M. 
Johnson, District Governor Archie N. Case, 
International Trustee Michael A. Gorman, 
and Edward S. Snover, editor of the “Mich- 
igan Builder.” 

Mr. Neal was introduced by Past Inter- 
national President Johnson who declared in 
his introductory remarks that Kiwanis 
moved forward in exact proportion to the 
interest women show in its work. 

“The men who gathered in Detroit and 
gave Kiwanis to the world were pathfinders 
in a world of commercialism,” Mr. Neal 
declared. “At the time Kiwanis had its 
beginning, every man was filled with sus- 
picion and lacked faith in his fellowmen. 

“Kiwanis has established a feeling of 
faith and confidence unknown before its 
birth,” the speaker continued, “because it 
was dedicated to idealism, and every service 
club of today is an institution which must 
be dedicated to idealism if it is to be worth 
while. 

“Every man of today is called upon to 
give something of himself and to recognize 
his responsibility to his community. A great 
many men who have had the opportunity of 
reading the pages of life know little of their 
meaning. The service clubs are created to 
give each man the opportunity of reading 
for himself and, having read intelligently, 
to bring to his community a new ideal that 
will mean much to the land in which he 
lives.” 

The following Michigan Kiwanians com- 
pose the Greater Detroit Kiwanis Conven- 
tion Committee organized for the purpose 
of bringing the 1929 International Conven- 
tion to the birthplace of Kiwanis: J. Clive 
Helferich, Detroit, Chairman; Clarence C. 
Green, Detroit, Vice Chairman; Dr. S. M. 
Harding, Detroit, Secretary; Dr. F. E. Putt, 
Detroit, Chairman of the Publicity and Ad- 
vertising Committee; Frank S. Tobias, 
Chairman of the Budget and Finance Com- 
mittee, Highland Park; Claude A. Dock, 
Detroit; Fred C. Stange, Detroit; Robert 
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Kern, Halfway; Rev. William Angus, 
Ecorse; Robert I, Winslow, Mt. Clemens; 
Edward S. Snover, Port Huron; Samuel J. 
Patterson, Pontiac; Dr. Freeman B. Hover, 
Plymouth; Ernest Skinner, Royal Oak; Fred 
McGraw, St. Clair Shores; Clyde C. 


Cyphers, Wayne; and Archie C. Milne, 
Wyandotte. 

oe a 

Ohio 


LUBS of this district want no slackening 
of Kiwanis service. While the ref- 
erendum on the matter of increasing the dis- 
from $1.00 to $1.25 was 
not complete at the time of submitting this 


trict annual dues 


report, the almost universal approval of the 
action from the clubs proved there would 
be no doubt as to its passage and ratifica- 
tion by the district. 

of the increase in dues, 


can go ahead unhampered. 


With the passage 
Kiwanis service 
Governor Fox had warned that Ohio would 
have to live within its income this year, 
even if it meant less service, as he would 
not see a deficit created. 

Governor Fox has returned from New 
York City and will arrange several charter 
presentations within the next few weeks. 
While in New York he spoke before the 
New York Kiwanis club as well as broadcast 
over radio station WGBS on an all-Kiwanis 
program and was also one of the speakers 
at the charter party of the new Chappaqua 
club 

Phe West Cleveland club which is the 
newest chartered club in Ohio, received its 
charter from Lieutenant Governor Al B. 
Barbe: The new Olmsted Falls club will 
be chartered in April 


Plans for the Ohio District Convention to 
be held in Cleveland next fall are already 
being made by the Kiwanis Clubs of Cuya- 
hoga County, an organization composed of 
presidents, secretaries and trustees of the 
clubs in the county, together with the dis- 
trict officers who live in this section, will be 
in charge of the convention. They plan to 
make it the greatest district gathering on 
record, with the 13 clubs of the county sup- 
porting the event. Past President William 
A. Stinchcomb of the Cleveland club, is 
chairman and William Ficken, East Cleve- 
land, is secretary. 

Vocational guidance and placement work, 
under-privileged child activities and civic 
endeavor is progressing. Governor Fox 
has urged that clubs be especially active in 
the vocational guidance and placement of 
young boys. 

* * * 


Wisconsin-U pper Aticnigan 


HE extension work in this district is 
being pushed by the various lieutenant 
governors of the district. The new clubs 
at Seymour and Hurley, Wisconsin, received 
their charters on March 20. The Seymour 
club was sponsored by the Appleton Kiwanis 
club and the building of it was due to the 
efforts of Immediate Past District Governor 
Joshua L, Johns and Lieutenant Governor 
Norton J. Williams, while the Hurley club 
was built through Lieutenant Governor 
Oliver M. Schaus of Ironwood, Michigan. 
Inter-club meetings are being held in 
various sections of the district. Recently the 
Neenah and Menasha clubs held a joint 
meeting at Neenah, and the Racine club 
went to South Milwaukee and presented a 


April, 1928 


program for the South Milwaukee club. The 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District has 
made special arrangements with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad for 
a special train to take their delegation to 
the International convention at Seattle. 


* ¢ 


a cian * 
California~-Nevada 

N Division III of the California-Nevada 

District, the Kiwanis clubs have been 
developed to a very high degree of efh- 
ciency. There are twelve clubs in this 
division, just enough for each to have a 
division meeting once each year. Five of 
these clubs are located in the San Fernando 
Valley, the “market basket” of Los Angeles; 
Glendale is located at its east entrance and 
Hollywood at its south entrance. All these 
clubs are located within a radius of 35 miles 
with one exception, the Lancaster pray which 
is located 7o miles from the closest club, 
and is surrounded by the great open spaces 
instead of suburban communities, like the 
other 11 clubs. All of these clubs are 
related in community interests and of course 
have similar problems. 

Lieutenant Governor Fred L. Porter of 
Division III for 1927, offered a cash prize 
of $100 for the best divisional meeting held 
during his administration. The best was 
determined from the following score—so 
per cent for Kiwanis education, 25 per cent 
for entertainment and 25 per cent for at- 
tendance. This competition developed some 
wonderful meetings which were really min- 
iature Kiwanis conventions. 

This remotely located club—Lancaster— 
has always sent a large delegation to the 
monthly divisional meetings, is the host club 
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Baseball Attendance League, Kiwanis Club of Lakeview, Chicago 


An interesting feature of the Attencaace Contest has been devised by 


the Lakeview, Chicage, Kiwanis club. The entire 


divided inte eight national teams, appertioning the members according to 


their past attendance reeerds, under captains and 


membership has been is kept, so that the teams 
ers are constantly on the 


managers whose task it 





r 


is to have every team-mate hit the ball at every meeting. The schedules 
are played out, teams sitting opposite each other at long tables playing a 
teams having the most men 


different team each week, scores are rep 


home run has brought in 


Vice Chairman, 


present winning, errers given for absent members. A large attendance chart 


may know of their standing. Captain and manag- 
alert to develop ways for stimulating attendance 


and when their team wins a game there is as much enthusiasm as when a 


the winning run in a world’s series. The clab is 


indebted to its Attendance Committee and to Milton R. Rothenberg, its 
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at the December meeting each year, and al- 
ways draws a large attendance. A special 
Kiwanis train was made up at Glendale, 
where it was boarded by the members of 
the Hollywood, Highland Park, Eagle Rock, 
Montrose-LaCrescenta and Glendale clubs, 
and then with two stops picked up members 
from the Burbank, North Hollywood, Van 
Nuys, Owensmouth, San Fernando and 
Tujunga clubs. Two hundred and twelve 
Kiwanians were aboard and 30 more pros- 
pective Kiwanians were picked up on the 
way where a Kiwanis club is being built. 
The total attendance at this meeting was 
406, surpassing all previous attendance rec- 
ords of Division III. 


Georgia 


HE first major activity of the Georgia 

District for 1928 has been accomplished 
with splendid success. At the January 
Meeting of the District Board of Trustees, 
the district Committee on Agriculture, com- 
posed of Herman H. Watson of Dallas, 
Chairman, Troy G. Chastain of Atlanta, 
J. C. Porter of Cornelia, J. E. Wright of 
Monroe and John T. Ragan of Vidalia, sub- 
mitted a proposal for the collaboration of 
the district with the State College of Agri- 
culture in handling the agricultural insti- 
tutes to be held by a group of extension 
workers from the State College. The pro- 
posal was enthusiastically adopted. 

By this arrangement, the Kiwanis clubs 
at selected centers were requested to furnish 
picture theaters and equipment for use in 
displaying the educational pictures of an 
agricultural nature to be supplied by the 
State College, as well as a large hall for 
the noon speaker and eight smaller halls for 
the departmental meetings. The clubs were 
to act as hosts at the noon meal and to 
utilize all means of publicity for obtaining 
the presence of as large a delegation of 
representative farmers from the selected 
area, as might be possible. 

These institutes were held at the follow- 
ing Kiwanis centers: Rome, Jackson, Dallas, 
Newnan, Columbus, Dawson, Albany, Bain- 
bridge, Thomasville, Macon, Montezuma, 
Cordele, Tifton, Savannah, Sylvania, Val- 
dosta, Waycross, Douglas, Jesup, Lyons, 
Lawrenceville, Commerce, Gainesville, Toc- 
coa, Eastman, Milledgeville, Augusta, 
Washington and Madison. 

They consisted of a one day meeting with 
morning and afternoon session. At the 
morning session, educational motion pictures 
showing modern methods of agricultural 
practice were shown, followed by an address 
by an outstanding speaker on general agri- 
cultural methods applicable to modern con- 
ditions. Immediately after lunch, the ses- 
sion was divided into departmental meet- 
ings, covering the different phases of di- 
versified agriculture, each in charge of an 
expert on that particular line, giving espe- 
cial attention to the approved methods of 
preparation and marketing of that particular 
product. 

The total attendance for all these meet- 
ings was about 25,000 and the interest which 
was manifested by the people in the con- 
tiguous territory which each meeting at- 
tempted to serve, indicates greater achieve- 
ment than that accomplished by any similar 


farmers’ institutes held in Georgia here- 


tofore. 
* * * 


New England 


VER 60 representatives from the ten 

clubs in Division V attended the con- 
ference at the Beaconsfield Hotel, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, on February 28, called by 
Lieutenant Governor Irvin E. Dierdorff of 
Boston. All trustees, presidents, vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries and the chairmen of the 
Committees on Music, Program, Attendance, 
and Classification were invited to attend 
this conference. 

Governor McGregor was in attendance 
and Marion Dietrich, Governor of the Mon- 
tana District, who was in Boston attending 
the Education Convention, attended as a 
special guest. 

Following the dinner and general con- 
ference the group broke up into smaller 
conferences. Herbert A. Clark of Waltham 
presided over the meeting of the Commit- 
tees on Music and Entertainment; Heman J. 
Pettengill, Jr., of Boston, directed the con- 
ference of Program Committee chairmen; 
Charles Geilfuss of Cambridge guided the 
group considering the work of Attendance 
Committees; and Henry M. Walker of Som- 
erville was in charge of the one devoted to 
Classification and Membership problems. 

While these special conferences were in 
session the trustees considered matters of 
interest to the division and held a thorough 
discussion of extension prospects in Division 
V. 

Each of the meetings and group confer- 
ences was enthusiastically attended and de- 
clared to be distinctly worth while. 

Lieutenant Governor Merrill arranged a 
divisional conference of all the trustees of 
the clubs in Division III in Worcester, 
Massachusetts on March 2, to discuss the 
question of the possible partitioning of Divi- 
sion’ III into two divisions so that New 
Hampshire will be a separate division. 

On February 27 Lieutenant Governor 
George E. Cox of Division II held a meet- 
ing in Orange, Massachusetts, of all the 
chairmen of the Committees on Inter-Club 
Relations. They enjoyed lunch with the 
Orange club and met immediately after- 
wards for an interchange of ideas looking 
toward the better operation of the Com- 
mittees on Inter-Club Relations throughout 
the district. 

* * # 


Pacific-Northwest 


N February 11 Lieutenant Governor 

Robin V. Welts of Mt. Vernon, Wash- 
ington, called a conference of presidents, 
past presidents, secretaries and members of 
the Committees on Public Affairs and Agri- 
culture of Division I. The meeting at Mt. 
Vernon was held during the afternoon and 
evening and was based upon the recom- 
mendations of International relative to 
schools of instruction for new officers, early 
in each year. Division I will hold a general 
conference on May 12 at Victoria, B. C., 
which will be attended by Governor Syver- 
son. Division IV under Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Mark M. Moulton will meet at two cen- 
ters on account of the size of the division— 
May 18 at Yakima and May 1g at Pendle- 
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ton. Lieutenant Governor Jay H. Upton 
will hold his Division VIII conference at 
Roseburg, Oregon, on May 5s. 

Two charter presentations were held in 
March: Buckley, Washington, on the 15th 
and Ballard, Washington, the following day. 
The dates are placed close together so that 
District Governor A. H. Syverson of Spo- 
kane might attend. 

District Music Chairman Roy Corbett of 
Seattle is visiting many of the clubs, urging 
interest in the All-Pacific Northwest Chorus 
that will be a feature of the International 
convention at Seattle in June. Local choruses 
are expected to join in practicing selected 
songs at divisional conferences and thus be 
ready for mass appearance at Seattle. 


Illinots-Eastern Iowa 


HE Meeting of the District Board of 

Trustees held at Chicago, January 12, 
was called to order by Governor Kaywin 
Kennedy of Bloomington. The invocation 
was rendered by Dr. Carl D. Gage, Presi- 
dent of the Edison Park Kiwanis club. 

Roll call by District Secretary Clyde I. 
Backus showed 99 clubs represented out of 
1o1, by one to fifteen members—Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, the club of the Governor, hav- 
ing the largest delegation. 

District finances and the proposed budget 
for 1928 came under the first order of busi- 
ness. Governor Kennedy urged that every 
club file an efficiency report for 1927. Also 
that every club conscientiously take part in 
the International Attendance Contest which 
covers the entire year. He appealed to all 
clubs to observe the official program of 
Kiwanis International, namely, Kiwanis An- 
niversary Week, All Kiwanis Night, Consti- 
tution Week and District Inter-Club Week. 
The International convention to be held in 
Seattle, June 17-21, was discussed and it 
was announced that the district would again 
travel to the International convention in a 
body and that the official district tour would 
be under the personal direction of Kiwanian 
Harry T. Sanger of the Chicago club. A 
splendid itinerary is being printed which 
will be sent direct to every Kiwanian in the 
district. 

Discussion was entered into as to the 
time of the district convention to be held 
in Waukegan next fall, and it was decided 
that the time be left to the judgment of 
Waukegan and the District Executive Con- 
vention Committee. 

It was urged that all clubs coéperate in 
the publishing of the district bulletin by 
sending in monthly reports and publicity. 

The Governor expressed his intention to 
visit all group and divisional meetings and 
such weak clubs as need the personal atten- 
tion of a district officer. He appealed to 
the stronger clubs to codperate with him 
by not insisting that he make visits that are 
not absolutely necessary. 

For the sake of expediency and the sav- 
ing of expenses, authority was granted the 
Executive Committee to deal with such 
matters of district importance as come up 
between the Meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees and the annual convention at 
Waukegan. International Trustee James 
P, Neal, in his very able manner, spoke on 
“International Policies.” 





A Demonstration 1n Practical Vocational 


Guidance 


The Second Boy Scout Exposition Sponsored by the 


All-Chicago Kiwanis (lubs 
By E. URNER GOODMAN 


Scout ExecuTIVE or CHICAGO 


MEMBER OF THE Kiwanis CLus or CHICAGO 


HE Boy Scout program, in its 
systems provides 
opportunity for exploratory 
work on the part of its boy 
members into some 51 vocational and 


merit badge 


some 23 avocational subjects. 

The average Kiwanis club includes 
among its membership from 80 to 100 
different general classifications of occu- 
pation. ‘There seems to be an interest- 
ing analogy between these two situa- 
tions. Here are the boys of a great 
city delving into architecture and 
plumbing and textiles, and 
Scout honors called merit 
badges for their experimental work 
therein. Here in that same city are 
19 Kiwanis clubs. The roster of the 


Chicago club which is before me as I 


dairying, 


earning 


write, opens its list of classifications 
with the accountant and the architect 
and closes with a representative of the 
textile industry. 

And so it is little wonder that the 
idea of a Boy Scout Merit Badge Ex- 
position, staged by the various troops 
and sponsored by the members of Ki- 
wanis clubs should have proven so 
popular. The idea was born in Phila- 
delphia some five years ago and spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Phila- 
delphia with such success that an emer- 
gency call for police protection had to 
be sent in before the huge crowds, 





clamoring for admission to the Armory 
where the show was held, could be 
handled. 

Throughout the country, the idea 
has spread—this plan of hooking up 
the youngster who is feeling around 
for his proper niche in life with the 
man who is succeeding in his trade or 




















Fred Sargent, member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago, sponsored the Signaling booth. 


profession. Last year Chicago staged 
its first Boy Scout-Kiwanis Exposi- 
tion. The affair was so successful that 
it led to a popular demand for repeti- 
tion this year. And so, February 9-11, 
the First Regiment Armory was the 
scene of the most interesting demonstra- 
tion of the skill of boys, sponsored by 
men of recognized position in their 
various lines, that this country has 
ever witnessed. It was a clear index of 
the vocational guidance opportunities 
present in the Boy Scout program. It 
was a distinct manifestation of the fact 
that the leaders in our modern day 
business life, as represented in Kiwanis, 
are interested in helping boys find their 
proper life work. Scouting does not 
attempt to give vocational education ; 
it is not in competition with the schools. 
It does do that which psychologists and 
students of vocational education claim 
is supremely important; it provides a 
background for choice. The fact that 
a boy has secured merit badges in some 
such subject as painting, masonry, 
chemistry, public health, gardening, 
forestry, business, and journalism, 
means that his choice of his life work 
will be that much more intelligent, for 
the merit badge work of a Boy Scout is 
in general a selection process with the 
individual boy. 


(Turn to page 218) 














The Boy Seouts in the Angling beoth were assisted by George F. Repp of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 











Sidney Mandl, member of the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Chicago, co- 


operated in making the Textiles booth a very interesting one. 
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Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, Sponsors 
Airport 
As the result of activities of the Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs of the Kiwanis Club 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, an airport is 
to be established in this city. The com- 
mittee conducted a comprehensive survey 
of suitable site and obtained an option on 
the best 160 acre tract. The findings of the 
committee and the options obtained were 
placed in the hands of the city commission 
and the legislative body appropriated $15,000 
to buy the airport. It is expected that the 
airport will be named “Kiwanis” airport. 
The Sault Ste. Marie club has completed 
paying off a mortgage of $15,000 on the 
Great Lakes Mission and has also liquidated 
a maintenance debt of several thousand dol- 
lars for the mission. This year the Soo 
Kiwanians will refurnish the mission and 
purchase a quantity of playground equip- 
ment at a cost of $5,000. 
* * * 


Mason City, Iowa, Entertains Honor 
Students 

The Mason City, Iowa, Kiwanis club felt 
that too little attention was given to those 
excelling in scholarship in the local schools. 
The winning athletic team had been enter- 
tained by various local clubs but never those 
who had a high average in scholarship and 
so the Mason City club instituted the cus- 
tom of entertaining honor students of the 
High School and Junior College—those who 
had go per cent or over in all subjects car- 
ried during the preceding half year of 
school. This year there were 47 students 
from the high school and 7 from the Junior 
College. Every one was recognized and 
applauded as his or her name was called 
and there was an appropriate program of 
music and talks with both Kiwanians and 
students participating. 

“ee 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Float Wins 
First Prize in Safety Parade 


The fidsat: entered: 


jured child. The driver was sitting in the 
car and a policeman was standing by the side 
with notebook in hand, effecting his arrest. 
On a long banner stretched on each side 
of the float were the following inscriptions: 
on the front of the banner, “Every Mother’s 
Plea. Drive Safely”; in the center, the Ki- 
wanis emblem; and in the back, “The 
Charge Is Manslaughter.” The truck bearing 
this scene was attractively draped in colored 
paper and the banners on the side hid the 
wheels and frame of the truck, making in 
all, not only an attractive picture but one 
that deeply touched all who saw it. It not 
only appealed to the mothers and fathers 
by means of the injured child, which could 
be theirs, but the glaring title, “The Charge 


a —— SS 


Editorial Contest 


IWANIANS belong to that class 

of men who read editorials. Many 
of us have harbored the idea that we 
could write better editorials than are 
being written. Here is your chance! 
Your club Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation will sponsor an Editorial Writ- 
ing Contest during the month of April. 
The best one hundred word editorials 
on “What Kiwanis Means to Me” will 
be forwarded to the district Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education who will 
select the best and will forward it to 
the International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. The best editorial sub- 
mitted will be printed in THe Kiwanis 
MAGAZINE. 





Dr. WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON, 
Chairman, International Committee 
on Kiwanis Education 




















by the Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, Kiwanis 
club was awarded 
first prize (handsome 
silver loving cup) in 
the Safety Parade 
held in Baton Rouge 
recently. 

On the float was a 
small racing car, 
under the front wheel 
of which was a 
crushed baby’s wagon, 
and just in front of 





Is Manslaughter” had its impression upon 
even the most reckless driver. 


* * * 


Wauchula, Florida, Has a Busy Year 

The activities of the Kiwanis Club of 
Wauchula, Florida, during the year 1927 
have been many and remarkably diverse. 
Last spring the Wauchula schools were sub- 
jected to a financial stringency that threat- 
ened the early closing of the schools and 
the loss of some three months’ instruction 
for the students. In anticipation of this 
emergency, the Kiwanis club initiated a 
campaign for funds and collected some $2800 
in cash and pledges from individuals that 
they would pay for pupils’ tuition to a total 
of over $3500. The schools were thereby 
able to continue to the end of the term as 
usual, 

Under Kiwanis leadership, the local Boy 
Scouts have been entirely reorganized. The 
control and instruction of the boys is in the 
hands of a new Scoutmaster who is really 
giving the work the necessary attention. 
Suitable quarters have been secured for the 
Scouts use that will, when completely fur- 
nished, fully meet their needs; the boys are 
being developed in citizenship and service 
with the knowledge that the Kiwanians are 
squarely behind them in their work. 

The Committee on Public Affairs initiated 
a Safety Campaign, assisted by a repre- 
sentative of the National Safety Council. A 
special motion picture was run in Wauchula 
for the instruction of the children in being 
careful to prevent accidents, and a dona- 
tion was made by the club to the National 
Council. A similar campaign was instituted 
for Fire Prevention. 

Among the activities endorsed by this cluh 
during the year none held greater interest 
or made more widespread appeal than the 
presentation to three Boy Scouts of citation 
from Scout Headquarters for bravery in 
saving life. 

The list of general 
activities of the club, 
fostered by its Com- 
mittee on Public Af- 
fairs would not be 
complete without 
mention of efforts to 
secure employment 
for the citizens and 
for the retention of 
vocational _agricul- 
ture as a study in the 
high school. It should 
also be noted that the 
club sponsored a 
motorcade to the East 





the car a young lady 
was stooping down 
holding a large doll, 
representing an in- 


Finalists in the Marble Tournament at the Kiwanis Playground, Vancouver, B. C. 
eighty-one boys participated in this tournament sponsored by the Committee on Parks and Play- 
grounds of the Vancouver, B. C. Kiwanis club. Each school played off to determine its own champion- 

ship and the champions played off for city laurels. 
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Coast which brought 
about much favorable 


One hundred and 


comment, 
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Vancouver, B. C. Accomplishing Defi- 
nite Vocational Guidance Program 
A very definite program of vocational 

guidance activity is being accomplished by 

the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. The 
work is based on the suggestions of the 

National Committee of Vocational Guidance 

and Placement, which includes: 


terviews with men who are engaged in voca- 
tions in which they are particularly inter- 
ested. Where it is not possible.to have these 
interviews with members of the club, they 
are arranged with men outside of the club. 
The pupil discusses his problem with a man 
engaged in the particular vocation being 
considered. 





1. The choice of a 
vocation. 

2 Adequate train- 
ing for it. 

3. Right placement. 

4. Advancement. 

The idea is to help 
a pupil find himself, 
help him choose, pre- 
pare for, later enter 
and advance in his 
chosen vocation, but 
it does not mean to 
decide for him what 
he is to do or find a 
job for him. 

The general com- 
mittee handling this 
work is divided into 


sub-committees, steel bunks capable of accommodating twenty-four boys. 
for cooking meals and heating the cabin so that it can be used the year round, 


whose activities are: 

1. To make all arrangements for speakers 
who are selected to deliver vocational talks 
to schools and to make all arrangements with 
school principals. Records of open dates for 
speaking, names of speakers, and subjects of 
addresses are maintained. Since a schedule 
is made up in advance, it is necessary for all 
speakers to keep to their own part in the 
program, Substitute speakers are listed. 
Records of schools desiring speakers, names 
of principals and dates are also kept. 

2. A group of members of the club are 
selected for addressing schools. One sub- 
committee is continually rehearsing prospec- 
tive speakers from the entire club member- 
ship in order that the general capabilities for 
effective work may be learned. Every mem- 
ber of the club who is to speak must pass 
committee approval before being sent out 
and he receives such approval only after he 
has effectively delivered his address before 
the committee. Prospective speakers meet 
several times a week for training and prac- 
tice in speaking. Three sympathetic and ex- 
perienced members of the club act as critics. 

In this part of the work a skeleton address 
has been prepared to take about twenty 
minutes. The life-career, necessity to earn 
a living and to accept responsible citizenship 
are stressed. The speaker then tells of the 
occupational opportunities in his vocation, 
giving a description of the business, history, 
importance, present outlook, whether steady 
or seasonal, and opportunities in Vancouver. 
He deals with openings for boys and girls, 
what age preferred, nature of work at first, 
agreeableness, hours, general conditions, 
wages at first and possible progress, pros- 
pects of advancement and on what basis, 
and how to get in touch with employees. 

The speaker tells of necessary personal 
and educational qualifications, physical well- 
being, good health habits, where specific 
training is secured, value of character, self- 
control and standards of ethics. 

3. To arrange talks for special groups of 
students who seek immediate employment 
and to provide opportunity for personal in- 





4. One sub-committee works with the Ap- 
prenticeship Council of the Building Trades 
and assists in the selection of apprentices. 
The committee secures coéperation in other 
affliated trades for wider apprenticeship 
opportunity. 

5. Another sub-committee codperates 
closely with educational authorities and is 
assisting in an industrial survey of the City 
of Vancouver. 

Effective follow-up work is being accom- 
plished by means of the personal interviews 
already mentioned. Codperation between the 
pupils, the school authorities, the Kiwanis 
club members and other business and profes- 
sional men is thus maintained, all of which 
constitutes a most practical and effective 
program. 


Northern Cambria, Pennsylvania, Spon- 
sors Under-Privileged Child 
Welfare Work 
The Kiwanis Club of Northern Cambria, 
Pennsylvania, under its committee on under- 
privileged child, of which George A. Clark 
is chairman, started its under-privileged 
child work in August 1925 and during that 
year sent three dependent crippled children 
to the Orthopedic Ward in the Memorial 
Hospital at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing the year 1926 six more children were 
sent to the same hospital and during 1927 
the club sponsored the treatment of thirty- 
two children. There are now twelve addi- 
tional children under observation to be sent 
to the same hospital for surgical aid and 

hospital treatment. 

“With all the welfare work carried on by 
state institutions, church organizations, civic 
clubs and fraternal organizations” writes 
Mr. E. W. Winslow, secretary of the Ki- 
wanis club, “you wonder where all these 
helpless little waifs come from, and why 
they have not been discovered and looked 
after by other organizations. Our only an- 
swer is that they cannot be found without 
a systematic survey by a competent nurse or 
welfare worker. True it is quite a task to 
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make such a survey—locate the children, 
their destitute condition, and their great 
need for human sympathy and financial aid. 
Great as has been the task it has been under- 
taken and carried out by those who have 
hearts of human kindness and hands untir- 
ing in alleviating human ills. 

“It may be of interest to know that this 
survey which was 
made by a _ com- 
petent trained nurse 
is being sponsored by 
a club of less than 
fifty members, and 
has been planned and 
made possible in the 
following manner: In 
the orthopedic ward 
of the Memorial! 
Hospital in the City 
of Johnstown, the 
little tots under treat- 
ment, have formed 
what they have 
named The Tiny Tim 
Club, “Tiny Tim” 
after the character in 
Dickens’ Christmas 


Bey Seout cabin which was built by the Kiwanis Club of Des Moines, Iowa. The cabin contains Carol. The little fel- 
At one end of the room is an army range |ows call themselves 


“Tiny Tims.” Older 
persons with healthy normal bodies, able to 
work and earn their livelihood, are asked 
to join this club, whereupon they become 
“Big Tims” ready and willing to help the 
“Tiny Tims” in their struggle to get on in 
the world. These memberships sell for one 
dollar per membership, carrying annual dues 
of one dollar per member. The Northern 
Cambria Kiwanis club secured a charter to 
sponsor such a “Tiny Tim Club” and during 
the year sold 3800 memberships, and with 
receipts from other sources, brought the 
“Tiny Tim” fund up to $4400. The fund 
has-been exhausted and the club has assumed 
a debt of $4200 for the little “Tims” under 
treatment and will assume an additional 
obligation of about $3000 upon admission of 
the twelve children now under observation. 

“In addition to paying for the surgical 
skill and hospital treatment in the care of 
these little tots, our club has contributed the 
sum of $100 to provide games and amuse- 
ments for these children while in the hospi- 
tal. 

“Another phase of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child is the 
assisting of worthy boys and girls desiring a 
college education. ‘Two boys have been 
given help in entering Pennsylvania State 
College and one girl has been assisted in 
entering Indiana State Normal School dur- 
ing the present year. 

“In our college program we take high 
school graduates without sufficient funds, 
or no funds at all, and arrange their admis- 
sion, securing for them scholarships and 
positions where they can work while attend- 
ing school. During their summer vacations 
we see that they are employed and the 
money they earn is applied toward their 
education. Each student thus aided is re- 
quired to file a monthly expense account. 
In the event that money is advanced for a 
student, we require that a life insurance 
policy be taken out, naming us as the bene- 
ficiary, and that the money thus advanced be 
returned when the student has completed his 
course and obtained employment.” 
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Individual Rights Protect- 


ed by the Constitution 
(From page 175) 


unconstitutional, on the ground that 
he was entitled to a trial not before a 
military commission, but before a 
legally constituted court proceeding 
according to the well known principles 
of law and evidence observed in the 
civil courts. 

The significance of this decision is 
not merely in what was decided, but in 
the fact that the decision was made by 
a court composed of Northern judges, 
several of them appointed by President 
Lincoln himself. The opinion was 
written by Justice Davis, who had been 
appointed to the Supreme Court by 
President Lincoln, and who was a close 
personal friend of Lincoln. The de- 
cision was made at a time (1866) when 
feeling against all persons suspected 
even of sympathy with the Southern 
Confederacy was high and bitter. The 
public opinion of the North clamored 
for the conviction and execution of 
Milligan. Notwithstanding all of these 
facts the case was carefully and im- 
partially considered and decided, and 
Milligan was accorded his full consti- 
tutional rights. 


Cummings vs. Missourt 


At about the same time another case 
found its way to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which is known 
as the case of Cummings vs. Missouri. 
The State of Missouri had undertaken 
to provide by its state constitution that 
no person could engage in certain call- 
ings without first taking an oath that 
he “had not supported, aided or favored, 
by act or word, the cause of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Cummings was a 
minister of the gospel. The State of 
Missouri undertook to deny him the 
right to preach without first taking this 
oath. He contested the law of the state 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that court held that the 
provision of the state constitution was 
a denial of the rights of Cummings 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, and by its decision he was en- 
abled without taking the oath in ques- 
tion to return to his ministry. This 
decision was handed down on January 


14, 1867. 
Ex Parte Garland 


On the same day another decision 
was handed down in the case known as 
Ex Parte Garland. This case involved 
the validity of an act of Congress, and 
a rule of court adopted in pursuance of 
this act, prohibiting a lawyer from 
practicing in the Supreme Court of the 
United States without first taking a 
similar oath as to his connection with 
the Southern Confederacy. Alexander 
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King Edward Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 


Kiwanians stopping at the 

hotel kindly designate that 

[> they are Kiwanians when 
registering. 

OF AMERICA P.K. Hunt, Manager. 
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... the newest proof of 
Statler thoughtfulness 


.. radio in 
every room ! 


Over-night or over-Sunday 
in a strange city — nowhere 
to go—nothing to do— 
that’s when you most ap- 
preciate this newest Statler 
service. 

While you lounge com- 
fortably in your quiet 
Statler room, you can enjoy 
the radio as you would at 
home. Choice of two care- 
fully selected programs, 
with superlative reception, 
always available. And 
there’s no charge, of course. 

Plan your trip to be in a 
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H. Garland, a lawyer of distinction, 
was unable to take this oath, but 
claimed the right, notwithstanding that 
fact, to practice in the Court. In his 
case also the Supreme Court held that 
the Act of Congress deprived Garland 
of his rights under the Constitution of 
the United States and was therefore 
void. He was permitted to resume his 
practice in that court, and in the ad- 
ministration of Grover Cleveland was 
Attorney General of the United States. 


United States vs. Lee and the 
Arlington Estate 


We take time to call attention to but 
one more case, also one of the most 


famous in the history of our jurispru- 
dence. It is known as the case of 
United States vs. Lee. It involved the 
title to a tract of land of about eleven 
hundred acres in Virginia near the City 
of Washington, known as the Arling- 
ton Estate, and being the land now 
maintained by the Government of the 
United States as a National Cemetery 
and Military Post. It had belonged to 
George Washington Parke Custis. By 
his will he devised it to his daughter, 
the wife of General Robert E. Lee, for 
life, and after her death to her son, 
George Washington Parke Custis Lee. 
During the war the Congress of the 
United States had passed a law provid- 
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Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.”’ 
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ing for the collection of direct taxes in 
the seceding states. Under this act it 
was required that the owers of such 
lands should make payment of the 
taxes thereon in person to the com- 
missioners appointed under the law. 
We can understand that Mrs. Lee, wife 
of the Commander in Chief of the Con- 
federate armies, would hesitate to ap- 
pear in person before these federal com- 
missioners to pay the taxes upon her 
Arlington Estate. She, however, 
through her agent, made a tender of 
payment of the taxes to the commis- 
sioners. This tender was refused, the 
property was sold for the purpose of 
collecting the taxes, and was purchased 
by the Government of the United 
States. Upon this land the government 
proceeded to establish the National 
Cemetery, as well as a military post. 
After the death of Mrs. Lee her son 
brought an action to recover this prop- 
erty. He took the position that the 
tender of payment made by Mrs. Lee 
was good and was in effect payment of 
the taxes; that the tax sale was there- 
fore invalid and passed no title to the 
United States. He further contended 
that to maintain the title of the United 
States would be to deprive him of his 
ancestral property without due process 
of law, contrary to the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution. The case 
came to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by appeal from the lower 
court, and the Supreme Court vindi- 
cated the title of Lee. It held that the 
statute and the regulation of the com- 
missioners requiring the payment of 
taxes by Mrs. Lee in person was un- 
constitutional, and that her tender of 
payment through her agent was in 
effect a payment of the taxes. It was 
therefore held that the tax sale passed 
no title to the United States, but that 
the title remained in Mrs. Lee and her 
son. This case is particularly signifi- 
cant for the further reason that upon 
the trial of the case, and upon its argu- 
ment in the Supreme Court of the 
United States it was contended that 
Mr. Lee could not assert title to the 
property because the Government of 
the United States was in possession of 
it, and was using it for public purposes. 
This position was contested by counsel 
for Mr. Lee. During the course of the 
argument, when Judge Shipman, one 
ot the counsel for Mr. Lee, was argu- 
ing the case, one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court interrupted him and 
said, “Do I understand your position 
to be, that if the title to a piece of land 
on which the government has set up a 
lighthouse should be disputed, the 
claimant might bring an action of eject- 
ment, and if successful, remove the 
lighthouse?” “Certainly,” replied the 
intrepid lawyer, “That is my position. 
Far better extinguish all the light- 
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houses in the land than put out the 
light of the law.” This contention of 
the government was also answered by 
Justice Miller, who wrote the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, in these words, 
“No man in this country is so high that 
he is above the law. No officer of the 
law may set that law at defiance, with 
impunity. All the officers of the gov- 
ernment, from the highest to the low- 
est, are creatures of the law and are 
bound to obey it.” This decision is 
regarded as one of the noblest in the 
history of our law. It also was made 
by the Court under circumstances 
which tested the impartiality and integ- 
rity of the Court. It was handed down 
in the year 1882, when the passion 
aroused by the Civil War had not yet 
subsided. It was made by a court all 
of whose judges were Northerners in 
sympathy, and was made in favor of 
the son of the man who had been com- 
manding general of the Confederate 
Armies. Subsequently the Government 
of the United States purchased the 
Arlington Estate from Lee, and a brief 
summary of the history of this litiga- 
tion and of the final settlement between 
the United States and Lee is now found 
upon a tablet placed upon the walls of 
the Lee mansion at Arlington. 

The cases referred to, and others of 
which they are typical, illustrate the 
practical operation of our Constitution. 
It has so far proven itself a reasonably 
efficient method of safeguarding the 
rights of the people. Because it is a 
declaration of broad general principles, 
it has shown itself to be remarkably 
flexible and capable of adaptation to 
new conditions of life. Possibly the 
most significant lesson of our experi- 
ence under it is that of the function 
of a written constitution as a defense 
of fundamental rights in periods of 
change and stress. The Milligan deci- 
sion aroused a storm of bitter protest 
throughout the North. With a few 
exceptions the newspapers condemned 
it in unmeasured terms, and virulently 
attacked the members of the Court. 
But the Court, undaunted by the public 
clamor, with unwavering fidelity to its 
high trust, followed it with the Cum- 
mings, Garland and Lee decisions. 
These decisions also provoked violent 
criticism. Today, as they are calmly 
viewed from the standpoint of just 
legal principles and sound public poli- 
cy, they are universally approved. 


The Constitution a Priceless Possession 

Our government is necessarily a 
government by the majority. A major- 
ity, however, is not always right. It 
is particularly unsafe in its decisions 
when moved by passion. Had their 
fate been subject to the will of the 
majority, how insecure would have 
been the civil rights of Cummings and 
Garland, the property of Lee, the life 


of Milligan. Against the hasty and 
angry measures of the majority, the 
rights of the minority, the rights of 
individuals, must be protected. Never 
has this truth been so impressively 
stated as in these words of Edmund 
Burke, probably the profoundest polit- 
ical thinker of our race — “Society 
requires not only that the passions of 
individuals should be subjected, but 
that even in the mass and body, as well 
as in the individuals, the inclinations 
of men should be thwarted, their will 
controlled, and their passions brought 
into subjection. This can only be done 
by a power out of themselves, and not 
in the exercise of its function subject 
to that will and to those passions which 
it is its office to bridle and subdue. In 
this sense the restraints on men, as well 


| 





as their liberties, are to be reckoned | 


among their rights.” 


This is the very | 


function which the Constitution has | 


performed during its history of almost 
one hundred and forty years. One of 
our own great statesmen, Elihu Root, 
in a lecture delivered at Yale Univer- 
sity, nearly twenty years ago, said, 
“Popular government is organized 
self-control — organized capacity for 
the development of the race.” And in 
the Constitution we have sought to 
organize and fortify self-control, so 
that its rule over us may not be un- 
settled or overthrown by the wildest 
torrents of popular feeling. Imperfect 
though it may be, and in need of 
change and adaptation at times, we 
cannot yet dispense with it. Still preju- 
dice and intolerance and falsehood poi- 
son the minds of men; still selfishness, 
and greed and passion sway their wills. 
So long as these frailties of human 
nature remain, the Constitution, or its 
equivalent, will be for us a necessary 
defense, a priceless possession, 





Visit All the Puget 
Sound Country 
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walk from the business center of the city. | 


“Immediately near the southern city 
limits will be found three charming 
fresh water lakes—American, Steila- 


coom and Gravelly, the shores of which | 


with evergreen trees and 
foliage. Spacious mansions and mag- 
nificent residences have made these 
lakes the center of Tacoma’s finest 
residential district. 

“Quite near American Lake is Fort 
Lewis, the largest permanent army 
cantonment in the United States. This 
camp of 70,000 acres, the gift of the 
people of Pierce County to the United 
States Government, housed more men 
during the World War than any other 
military camp in the country. It was 
here that the famous Qlst (Wild 
West) Division trained for the heroic 
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ERE’S the idea 

Milwaukee in 1929. There never was a more 
perfect city for it. Right on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Michigan—boating, yachting, swimming, excursions— 
everything you can think of! Milwaukee is the gateway 
to Wisconsin’s famous playgrounds. It’s more than 
that. It’s a playground in itself. Golf? Six public 
courses and as many private ones. Theaters? Every- 
thing from the opera to the movies—write your own 


middle of the country. Transportation lines —hard- 
surfaced roads—airways from all directions. 30 hotels 
offer comfortable accommodations. A huge convention 
hall capable of seating 8,000 is available for meetings. 
Really, you can’t beat Milwaukee. Can we count on 
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work it accomplished on the battle- 
fields of France. 

“A few minutes walk from the city 
hall and the Tacoma Stadium is 
reached. This huge bowl has a seating 
capacity of 40,000 and commands a 
perfect view of Commencement Bay. 
Many lavish and wonderful pageants 
have been enacted within this spacious 
out-door arena. Near the Stadium is 
the Ferry Museum which contains a 
very interesting collection of Indian 
relics. Exhibitions reminiscent of 
early pioneer days will help visiting 
Kiwanians appreciate more fully the 
rapid strides that Tacoma has made 
during recent years. 

“Tacoma is the Gateway to Rainier 
National Park, without a doubt the 
greatest scenic attraction on the Pacific 
Coast. An entrancing drive over fifty- 
six miles of splendid paved highway 
through fertile valleys and wooded 
hills and the entrance to the Park is 
reached, and here opens a_ glorious 
playground of spectacular glaciers, 
gorgeous wild flowers, boundless snow 
fields and primitive forests. After 
passing through the entrance the road 
goes through a paradise of celestial 
grandeur to a height of 5,557 feet 
above sea level, where, amid superb 
scenery, on the slopes of the magnif- 
icent mountain, is Paradise Inn. Here 
in an atmosphere of unrestrained free- 
dom one is privileged to delight in the 
comforts of a modern hotel. Trips can 
be taken to any of the twenty-eight 
glaciers and winter sports can be in- 
dulged in during the hottest summer 
months. It is impossible to conceive 
of anything more gigantic and stupen- 
dous than this mountain, rising to a 
height of 14,408 feet, and the glaciers 
imperceptibly moving down the slope 
in their separate canyons into Paradise 


Valley where flowers of every kind and 
color will be growing up through the 
snow. 

“The latch strings of Tacoma will 
be out for every Kiwanian attending 
the International Convention; come 
and accept our hospitality.” 


BELLINGHAM 
se N and about Seattle,” says Ki- 
wanian W. J. Rice of Belling- 
ham, Washington, “you will find nu- 
merous attractions worthy of attention 
during the convention week. Then you 
will spread out over the vast district 
known as Puget Sound and British 
Columbia. Near the center of this 
district is what is known as the ‘Bell- 
ingham Country,’ an area of the 
‘Evergreen Playground’ which many 
thousands of pleasure seekers believe 
embraces more recreational features 
than any part of the Northwest. 
“Bellingham, which is about 90 
miles north of Seattle and 58 miles 
south of Vancouver, B. C., is reached 
by a system of matchless hard surfaced 
highways, by stage, railway trains or 
steamships plying through the noted 
San Juan archipelago. Those taking 
the highways to Bellingham will pass 
over Chuckanut Drive, now a world 
tamed boulevard built upon the side of 
a mountain and overlooking Belling- 
ham Bay and an island and mountain 
background of entrancing beauty. 
From Bellingham side trips can be 
taken through the San Juan islands to 
Victoria, to the lake and forest play- 
grounds, or to the now popular Mt. 
Baker National forest. The highway 
traverses 12 miles of virgin timber, and 
through canyons that make it an espe- 
cial delight. 
“Bellingham Kiwanians are plan- 
ning to act as hosts and guides for 


visitors who shall spend a part of 
their time in the ‘Bellingham Coun- 
try, and committees are being organ- 
ized to see that the stay of the visitors 
will be especially pleasant. They will 
outline trips for a few hours, a day, or 
for more extended visits.” 


VANCOUVER 
ANCOUVER on Burrard Inlet, 
which opens into the body of wa- 

ter known as the Strait of Georgia, 
separating Vancouver Island from the 
mainland, is the largest and most im- 
portant city and seaport in British 
Columbia, fortunate with one of the 
finest harbors in the world. It is the 
headquarters of a number of steamship 
lines to the Orient and Australia and a 
fleet of coast-wise trade. Vancouver is 
very modern and equipped with 
twenty-three parks within the city 
limits, including Stanley Park of 1000 
acres, where the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial is located. The 
city has large lumber interests, pork 
packing plant, sugar refinery, railroad 
construction and repair shops, exten- 
sive warehouses, ironworks and cor- 
related industries and the center of the 
Fraser River Salmon industry. The 
city was laid out in 1885 but was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire. It was rebuilt 
quickly and since then has had a re- 
markable growth. 

The round trip fare from Seattle by 
boat with stopover at Victoria if de- 
sired, is $9.50, or $7.75 by rail or auto. 


VICTORIA 


Let Kiwanian C. W. Stocker, Secre- 
tary of the Kiwanis Club of Victoria 
tell of his City: 

ICTORIA, the capital city of 
British Columbia, with a popula- 
tion including the adjoining munici- 
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palities of 65,000, is situated on the 
southeastern end of Vancouver Island. 
The city is 83 miles from Vancouver, 
81 from Seattle, 20 from Port Angeles, 
38 from Anacortes, and 53 from Bell- 
ingham. With all these mainland 
ports there are exceptionally good ferry 
and steam boat connections. Victoria 
is sea girt on the South and East so 
that there is always a tange of the Pa- 
cific Ocean in the air, while away to the 
West and North stretch farming and 
rural settlements gradually merging 
into the famous virgin forests of Van- 
couver Island where over 127 billion 
feet of merchantable timber is growing 
today. 

The remarkably beautiful natural 
setting of Victoria has called forth en- 
comiums from many famous people. 
Captain George Vancouver of the 
British Navy, who was sent out by the 
British Government in 1792 to arrange 
for the transfer of Vancouver Island 
to the British Empire from Spain, 
wrote in his diary: “To describe the 
beauties of the region will, on some 
future occasion, be a very grateful 
task to the pen of a skilful panegyrist. 
The serenity of the climate, the in- 
numerable pleasing landscapes and 
the abundant fertility that unassisted 
Nature puts forth, require only to be 
nourished by the industry of man with 
villages, cottages, and other buildings 
to render it the most lovely country 
that can be imagined.” While Rud- 
yard Kipling—that artist in words— 
tries at a much more recent date to 
describe Victoria in the following way: 
“To realize Victoria you must take all 
that the eye admires most in Bourne- 
mouth, Torquay, the Isle of Wight, the 
Happy Valley at Hong Kong, the 
Doon, Sorrento, and Camps Bay; add 
reminiscences of the Thousand Islands, 
and arrange the whole around the Bay 
of Naples with some Himalayas for 
the background.” Besides her own 
distinctive charm, Victoria is the ac- 
knowledged gateway to a thousand 
miles of Island wonderland. 

The visitor to Victoria is im- 
mediately charmed with his first 
glimpse of the Island capital. Beyond 
the graceful sweep of bay and es- 
planade stretch lawns and terraces, 
approaching the stately Parliament 
Buildings; within a stone’s throw lies 
Beacon Hill Park 154 acres in extent, 
its south side washed by the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. Wonderful seascapes 
and views of the eternally snowclad 
Olympics may be obtained from the 
cliffs and beaches. In the heart of the 
city and unique today on the North 
American Continent is the all-glass 
Crystal Garden, housing a heated sea- 
water swimming tank 150 feet in 
length, peacock promenades, concert 
auditoriums, palm gardens and picture 


galleries. On the outskirts of Victoria 
lies Esquimalt, where is the old Navy 
Station and the new Dominion Govern- 
ment drydock, the second largest on the 
continent. This giant basin, hewn out 
of rock, cost approximately $6,000,000 
and is 1,150 feet long. The dock will 
take any ship afloat. 

Mr. Butchart’s sunken gardens are 
today world-famous. Ten years ago 
the spot, that is now as lovely as a 
dream from the Arabian Nights was as 
desolate and uninviting a place as 
could be found within the limits of the 
whole Island. Man’s ingenuity, aided 
by the regenerative forces of Nature, 
have succeeded in making a paradise 
of an eyesore. The raison d’étre of the 
gardens is a large cement mill that in 
its workings used hundreds of tons of 
material and left.a great gaunt ex- 
cavation, where is now one of the 
beauty spots of Victoria. To this 
yawning chasm were brought count- 
less loads of rich, black loam, an arti- 
ficial lake was made, trees planted, 
lawns laid out, shrubs of all kinds 
distributed, and clambering vines and 
rock plants set in place. Besides the 
sunken gardens with their blossom- 
covered walls a hundred feet high and 
the lake into which many waterfalls 
fling their silver spray, there are acres 
of gardens with their heavily hung 
pergolas; stretches of velvet lawns 
bordered with flowers of every descrip- 
tion; and a Japanese or fairy garden, 
in which miniature trees and shrubs 
predominate, tiny tinkling waterfalls 
and wee rustic bridges and summer 
houses in a setting of maidenhair ferns 
and lilies of the valley. This beautiful 
spot is eleven miles from Victoria, and 
the gardens, while private property, 
are, through the kindness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Butchart, open to the public every 
day of the week and afford pleasure to 
thousands of tourists from all parts. 

Practically everyone looks each 
morning in the paper to see what the 
weather is going to be. In Victoria, at 
the Dominion Government Meteorolog- 
ical Observatory on Gonzales Hill 
one may see how this information is 
obtained. The main floor is devoted 
to the reception of weather reports 
from over 200 stations in British Co- 
lumbia and the Yukon for statistical 
purposes and general climatic informa- 
tion. In the basement are installed on 
massive concrete piers very sensitive 
instruments for recording not only 
earthquakes, but slow movements of 
the earth’s crust. So delicate are these 
instruments that they record earth- 
quakes from all parts of the world at 
an average rate of nearly one per day. 

The Dominion Government Astro- 
physical Observatory, six miles from 
the city, contains the second largest 
telescope in the world. The total 
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weight of the moving parts is about 45 
tons, yet so beautifully is the mechan- 
ism constructed that it can readily be 
moved by hand if desired. The instru- 
ment is much larger than the telescope 
of any other national observatory. 


Victoria has well been called the 
“Portal to a Thousand Miles of 
Wonderland,” for from the city 


radiate many drives, each one of which 
has its own distinctive charms. Marine 
Drive, starting at the steamer landing, 
winds around the waterfront, past Bea- 
con Hill, Oak Bay, Cadboro Bay, Cor- 
dova Bay and through Saanich, taking 
one past such famous beauty spots as 
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Beacon Hill Park, Gonzales Hill, Oak 
Bay, Gordon Head, Patricia, Deep 
Cove, Brentwood and Mr. Butchart’s 
Sunken Gardens, the total distance be- 
ing between fifty and sixty miles. One 
may drive west right out to the Pacific 
Ocean at Jordan River, or over the 
famous Malahat Drive, running north 
from Victoria and rising to 1,250 feet 
above the sea, from which the view of 
sea and mountain is superb. 

Of interest to golfers, it may be said 
in conclusion that the game is played 
all the year round on Vancouver 
Island. Victoria has a number of 
courses, of which three are full 18 hole. 
Two of these are so wonderfully situ- 
ated as to command what the late W. 
T. Stead described as one of the finest 
views in the world, and the other, that 
of the famous Colwood Club, is as fine 
a course as there is in America. 

The round-trip fare from Seattle by 


boat is $5.00. 


FIsHING 
EAR around fishing in the Puget 
Sound country, tributary to Seat- 
tle, makes this section ideal for the 
sportsman. Within half an hour’s ride 
of the business district of Seattle, there 
is both fresh and salt water fishing. 
Every lake, stream and salt water bay 
in western Washington is accessible, 
and the lakes and streams in eastern 
Washington are famous. 
Salmon-King, Tyee, Silver and 
Spring salmon may be caught in Puget 
Sound. 
salmon for those who fish for sake of 
the sport. 


There is no closed season on 


Salmon trout is one of the gam- 
est of salt water fish found in Puget 
Sound waters and in the streams flow- 
ing into the Sound. Sportsmen have 
the privilege of fishing for salmon 
trout the year around. 

Rock Cod, Ling Cod, Sole and many 
other varieties of salt water fish are 
caught in Puget Sound waters. 

Lake and mountain trout—Rainbow, 
Cut-Throat, Black-Spotted, Beardslee, 
Steelhead, Eastern Brook, Dolly Vard- 
en and other varieties of trout are 
caught. The best trout fishing in 
western Washington is in the months 
of July, August and September. 


GoLrF 
\ X THEN it comes to golf, Seattle 
takes the palm both summer and 
winter. Seattle has thirteen’ golf 


courses and all will grant playing priv- 
ileges to visitors. Courses are cool and 
green the summer through and the 
tame of these courses is such that many 
eastern golfers come here and spend 
the summer. Seattle’s sister cities on 
the Sound also have splendid courses. 
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SEATTLE 


EATTLE, great world port ap- 

proaching the half-million popu- 
lation mark and gateway to Alaska 
and the Orient and Hawaii, offers days 
and days of interesting adventure. 

Seattle’s harbor has been rated with 
Rio de Janeiro and Sydney, Australia, 
as one of the world’s three greatest 
harbors. Along its miles of waterfront 
are scores of docks, where ships from 
the seven seas discharge or load cargo. 
Here you will see shipments of silk, 
tea, hemp, rice, and vegetable oil, com- 
ing in from Japan, China and the 
Philippines; gold, copper, fish, furs, 
refrigerated reindeer and numerous 
other products from Alaska; or a 
freighter from Continental Europe 
loading lumber, or a ship loading 
canned fruits, or apples, for South 
America. 

Spend a day on the waterfront. 
Start perhaps at the famous Pike Street 
Public Market, which Madam Foch, 
wife of Marshal Foch, describes as the 
most remarkable she saw in America. 
Foodstuffs are sold direct to the con- 
sumer by the farmer. Walk down to 
the waterfront and its long piers of 
docks, past the fish market—for Seattle 
is America’s greatest fish port—with 
fifty varieties ranging from crab to 
salmon. 

Along the waterfront there are inter- 
esting curio stores, featuring Alaska 
and Indian relics and liandiwork. 

Many visiting Kiwanians will make 
the Alaska Cruise before or after the 
Convention. One route takes you one 
thousand miles up the inside passage 
to Skagway and return—nine days, 
total expense $100.00. Another trip 
takes you up the inside passage and 
then to Southwestern Alaska to Seward 
and Anchorage and return—twenty- 
four days, total expense $188.00 to 
$200.00. 

Details can be secured by writing to 
the companies advertising in this pub- 
lication. 

There are 73 clubs in the Pacific 
Northwest District, all of whom are 
anxious to have a visit from those who 
attend the Convention, but space limi- 
tations make a separate story for each 
city impossible. 

It is not a question of what to do or 
see when you come to Seattle this year 
—it is how. you are going to crowd all 
you want to do and see in the time 
available. Our suggestion is that you 
come prepared to stay not days, but 
several weeks. 

If you want an itinerary planned for 
you, write the Tourist Department, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, which 
is as anxious as the Kiwanians to have 
your visit both interesting and profit- 


able. 
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The Simplified Calendar 
of 13 Equal Months 


(From page 183) 


have five Wednesdays and five Thurs- 
days. In the hotel business Wednes- 
day and Thursday are the most profit- 
able days, with Sunday and Saturday 
the poorest days. The hotel manager 
in 1929, comparing his receipts with 
1928, may think he has had an unus- 
ually good month, but he is only fool- 
ing himself. 

It is clear, therefore, that if adjust- 
ments are not made for the number of 
week-days in the month all monthly 
reports are misleading and incorrect 
comparisons are obtained between the 
‘months of the same year and between 
corresponding months of different 
years. 

Another effect of the differences in 
the makeup of the months is that the 
variation in the number of weeks in 
the month causes confusion that make 
collections on a weekly basis and pay 
on a monthly basis, and corresponding 
confusion for those families whose in- 
come is on a monthly basis and whose 
expenses are on a weekly basis. 


Present Differences Cause Confusion 


The variation in the length of the 
month also complicates the otherwise 
simple reckoning of days, dates, and 
the passage of time generally. 

Because the date of the month falls 
each year on a different day of the week 
from the one on which it fell in the 
preceding year, the dates of periodical 
events can never be fixed with preci- 
sion in advance. Complications arise 
especially in setting regular dates for 
meetings and providing for holidays 
that fall on Sunday. Confusion arises 
because the holidays occur on different 
days of the week in different years. If 
a holiday occurs in the middle of the 
week it is quite expensive for certain 
industrial plants to shut down. 

“Science needs the thirteen-month 
calendar,” says Dr. C. T. Marvin, 
chief of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
“Only a little more than 25 years have 
elapsed since the science of statistics 
has been put on an exact analytical 
basis. Armed with the powerful tools 
of analysis and research, a student is 
discouraged at the outset to find that 
the data he must use has already been 
summarized by the present calendar 
in unequal monthly and seasonal units. 
Here at the outset of his research is a 
false or artificial cause of fluctations 
which he must allow to mar his con- 
clusions, of a very great task must 
be undertaken to recompile new sum- 
maries from the original observations. 

“The inequality of its months is by 
no means the greatest fault of the 
Gregorian calendar. The month is 


quite too long a unit for many civil, ] 
social and scientific purposes. The 
week and the fortnight are both neces- 
sary smaller units, but for statistical 
research they must both be aliquot 
parts of the month, the season and the 
year, as well as stand in simple mul- 
tiple relations to each other. No 12- 
month calendar of any kind can pos- 
sibly satisfy all the above prerequisites. 
The International Fixed Calendar, 
however, does satisfy all these statisti- 
cal prerequisites in a very complete 
manner. In fact, these statistical ex- 
actions are just the things which guided 
Mr. Cotsworth in his reform of the 
present calendar. 

“A few examples will help to force 
home the importance of the statements 
made above. 

“Fully ten years ago the increased 
length of many records then available 
made it opportune and desirable for 
the United States Weather Bureau to 
compute new values of the daily nor- 
mals of maximum, minimum and mean 
temperature at many stations. At that 
time the 13-month calendar was almost 
unheard of in public circles. The prob- 
lem of the normals from 50 years of 
daily observations at more than 150 
stations is a question of the scientific 
analysis of over five million individual 
temperature readings. All of these had 
been summarized in unequal monthly 
groups of the Gregorian calendar. T he 
worst part of it was that the months 
were not only unequal but were too 
long a unit to satisfy the statistical 
standards such a great problem de- 
manded. Here was a dilemma with 
two horns. Either a great piece of 
work must be poorly done because of a 
bad 12-month calendar, or much time 
and labor must be expended in a de 
novo computation from the original 
observations of new averages on a 
standard schedule of 52 weeks to the 
year. 

“Notwithstanding the great addi- 
tional labor it entailed, the computa- 
tions were all carried out on the weekly 
basis, and the present temperature nor- 
mals of the United States Weather 
Bureau are not free from the technical 
errors due to the unscientific calendar 
we continue to use. 


Reports for Agriculture 


“Meteorology can supply many in- 
stances where the incommensurate rela- 
tions between the present time units is 
wasteful of time or productive of crude 
and unscientific results. Forty years 
ago the Weather Bureau began the 
publication of weekly summaries of 
weather conditions for agriculture. 
This schedule of weeks must be shifted 
one day in advance each year and two 








days in leap year in order to keep in| 
step with the civil calendar. Not only | 
is needless work required to make the! 
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Invitation 
to 


Kiwanians 


You are cordially invited 
to travel to the Seattle Con- 
vention on the Northern 
Pacific — official route of the 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, New York 
City, New York State, Ind- 
iana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio and other delegations. 


We will do all in our 
power to make your trip 
comfortable and pleasant. 
We believe you will appre- 
ciate the beauty of the route, 
the courtesy of the service, 
the excellence of the food and 
the perfection of appoint- 
ments on the Northern 
Pacific trains. We especially 
recommend our famous 
“North Coast Limited”. 


May we help you plan 
your trip? We'll gladly make 
reservations and all arrange- 
ments. Just mail the coupon. 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 
SERB RRR RRR eee eee eee 


Mail this coupon to E. E. Nelson, P.T.M, 
752 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





Dear Mr. Nelson: 
I will attend the Seattle Convention and 
invite your suggestions for— 
Check v 
Going onto Alaska - - - - 0 
Seeing Yellowstone returning 0 
Few weeks on Dude Ranch - 0 
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necessary adjustment, but the relations 
of the week to the solar and astronom- 
ical causes, which control the weath- 
er, change with each adjustment and 
impair the comparability of weeks in 
different years which seem to corre- 
spond but really do not. 

Suns pots 

“The mysterious cycle of sunspots is 
a subject of constant statistical in- 
vestigation by scientists. What sound 
conclusions can be drawn from tables 
of sunspot numbers, areas, etc., when 
February with only 28 days is sand- 
wiched between January and March 
with 31 days each, as if all were of 
equal length? 

“The science of exact statistics is 
relatively young, having been put upon 
a substantial mathematical basis well 
within the last half century. Wher- 
ever time is a variable element the cal- 
endar must give days, weeks, fort- 
nights, months and seasons all in as 
simple aliquot and multiple relations 
as possible. The 13-month calendar 
does this and no other arrangement 
can. The increasing demands to meet 
statistical requirements is one of the 
most weighty of reasons for calendar 
reform. 

“To those whose daily work brings 
them face to face with the faults of 
the present calendar, it seems only 
that habitual use of it by those who 
are unconscious of the needless waste 
it entails can explain how anyone can 
advocate its perpetuation. On the 
other hand, only lack of acquaintance 
with the simple elegance of the 13- 
month plan, and the scientific and civil 
benefits that will accrue to all human- 
ity by its adoption, will cause anyone 
to oppose this reform.” 

Many Large Firms Already Using 
13-month Calendar 

So seriously at fault has modern 
business found the present calendar, 
that a great many establishments have 
been driven into adopting a 13-period 
year as a basis for their accountings. 
Among the many establishments that 
have long used this procedure are: 

Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 

(chain stores) 
Cellucotton Products Co., 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 
Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Craton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Hearst Publications, Inc., 

San Francisco, California. 

International Textbook Co., 

Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd., 

Elkhart, Indiana. 

Crocker-McElwain Co., 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 

Fibroid Corporation, 

Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
Western Clock Company, 
LaSalle, Illinois. 

Many of the advantages of the In- 
ternational Fixed Calendar can be se- 
cured by a company using the 13- 
period calendar, but obviously all the 
advantages can not be obtained, be- 
cause for many operations the 12- 
month calendar will still be necessary. 
It is still necessary to follow the reg- 
ular calendar in mailing invoices to 
customers at the end of the month and 
in handling payments of accounts pay- 
able. Nevertheless, the companies 
mentioned have found that the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a 13- 
period calendar far surpass the in- 
convenience experienced in having to 
use two calendars. 

The chief benefit is that all periods 
will be comparable without any adjust- 
ment being made for the unequal num- 
ber of days and the unequal number 
of weeks. No adjustments will be 
necessary in factory costs, burden, and 
production reports; the splitting of 
payrolls will be unnecessary; the bur- 
den reports will be comparable for dif- 
ferent periods of the same and for 
corresponding periods of different years 
without any adjustment. Of course, 
there will be a slight additional ex- 
pense involved in making thirteen 
statements a year instead of twelve, 
but the saving due to the elimination of 
adjustments will far outweigh this 
item. 


Making a Calendar Change Would Be 


Like a Change in Accounting 


Any calendar change would cause 
a certain amount of inconvenience in 
the first year or two after its adoption 
because there will be difficulty in mak- 
ing comparisons between the months 
of the new calendar and the cor- 
responding months of the old calendar. 
In this respect a calendar change would 
not be very much different from a 
change in the accounting system of a 
plant. All anniversary dates, birth 
dates, and holidays would be changed, 
but there would be little actual dif- 
ficulty in determining the new dates 
from an adjustment table. 


No Legal Difficulty 
There would be no legal difficulty 
er.countered. Al] that would be neces- 
sary would be governmental accept- 
ance of international agreement that 
the revised calendar would take effect 
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on a certain date probably two or three 
years in advance. The agreement 
would include, as a part of it, an ad- 
justment table and would provide that 
dates on existing bonds, mortgages, 
leases, contracts, etc., would be auto- 
matically changed to the corresponding 
dates of the new calendar as indicated 
in the adjustment table. 


Not Necessary to Recall All Out- 
standing Bonds 

It would be unnecessary to recall 
outstanding bonds and have the old 
dates erased and the new dates put in; 
the maturity date under the new cal- 
endar would simply be determined by 
reference to the adjustment table. 


93% of a List of 1000 Prominent 


Business Men Favor Change 


Many people will probably say that 
calendar simplification is a good thing 
and that it is all very well theoretically 
but that there is very little chance of 
a change actually being made in the 
calendar. This, however, is not the 
case. It is surprising the extent to 
which sentiment is developing in this 
country at this time in favor of the 
simplification of the calendar. Last 
spring Mr. George Eastman, who had 
become very much interested in the In- 
ternational Fixed Calendar from con- 
tact with Mr. Cotsworth, prepared a 
booklet entitled “Do We Need Cal- 
endar Reform?” which he circulated 
to a select list of a thousand men prom- 
inent in commerce, industry, finance, 
education, and science. He asked each 
of these men to give him a frank ex- 
pression of opinion of the proposed cal- 
endar change. In his booklet he cited 
the disadvantages as well as the ad- 
vantages and tried to present it in an 
impartial manner. The returns from 
this letter were very favorable toward 
the proposed change. Of several hun- 
dred who expressed an opinion on the 
subject one way or another, 93% were 
in favor of the proposed International 
Fixed Calendar. 

The practical uniformity of affirm- 
ative sentiment prompts the conclusion, 
as expressed by A. C. Washburne, 
actuary of the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Co., Pittsfield, Massachusetts : 

“If this plan were in general use for 
ten years, can we imagine a hundred 
rational beings in the civilized world 
then advocating a return to the present 
calendar ?” 

Roger W. Babson says, “I am much 
interested in the proposed Cotsworth 
International Calendar. As a statisti- 
cian, I can see no inconveninence com- 
ing from its adoption and a score of 
reasons why it should be adopted. It 
will save time, materials and credit. 
Furthermore, the sooner the change 
is made, the less confusion the change 
will bring about.” 
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E. M. Beatty, Chairman and Presi- 
dent Canadian Pacific Railway Come- 
pany writes of the advantages: “It 
has many advantages over the present 
calendar, and perhaps one of the great- 
est of these, both from the standpoint 
of economic results and of the interests 
of individuals, would be the fixing of 
all holidays so as to fall on a Monday. 
We have in Canada a considerable 
number of holidays, some of them 
commemorating national events and 
others of more peculiarly religious sig- 
nificance, which could with great ad- 
vantage be celebrated on a fixed day 
of the week. Monday appears to me 
to be an ideal day.” 

Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale Univer- 
sity says:“I am decidedly in favor of 
the Calendar Reform advocated by 
Mr. M. B. Cotsworth and considered 
by the League of Nations Committee. 
It would be a greater convenience than 
people realize and so would save time 
and money. By making the months 
equal it could make for greater justice 
in wage and other monthly payments. 
It would also make all monthly statis- 
tics and business records more trust- 
worthy and comparable.” 

Edwin B. Frost of Yerkes Observ- 
atory, University of Chicago says that 
he has become “convinced that it is 
absurd for us to go on under the old 
calendar system, and that it is the duty 
of scientific men to use their influence 
in favor of calendar reform. It is 
ridiculous that our business, educa- 
tional and social organizations should 
be hampered in so many ways by the 
relic of two millenniums.” 

Price, Waterhouse & Company ex- 
press themselves as to how the pro- 
posed calendar would help financial in- 
stitutions: “There are certain indus- 
tries in which the four or five-week 
months, or the thirteen four-week peri- 
ods, have been used notwithstanding 
the great obstacles arising from the 
fact that their business connections are 
with enterprises that use the conven- 
tional basis. We do not know of any- 
one who would object to a change if 
it were general. 

“Bankers and brokers would benefit 
as largely as anyone; we have taken 
the matter up with some of the largest 
investment bankers and brokers and 
find that they admit everything, but 
cannot change. unt#l all other people 
change. The easy computation of in- 
terest, the opportunity to get out state- 
ments on Saturday (on which day no 
stock deliveries are made), and the reg- 
ularity of monthly changes would help 
these enterprises. greatly.’ 


No Serious Objection 


Nowhere is serious objection voiced 
to international acceptance of a revised, 
permanent calendar. Its adoption en- 





tails no economic losses; unlike the 
proposal to install the metric system 
of weights and measures it con- 
templates no wholesale scrapping of 
patterns, scales, machinery and ma- 
chines for making machinery. 

There exists in many persons’ minds, 
no doubt, an element of hesitation and 
reservation—a fear that some unde- 
fined cataclysm or other will shake the 
earth’s foundations if the old calendar 
—a combination of guesses, accidents, 
whims and edicts—is disturbed. There 
is no ground for alarm. The proposal 
to put the world on Standard Time 
was carried through, a few years ago, 
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after an international conference last- 
ing a fortnight. There was no disturb- 
ance of the world’s comfort. The in- 
stallation of a new simplified calendar, 
systematic and permanent represents 
no greater undertaking. 

Conditions have changed greatly 
since that time and the business of the 
world is conducted on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis from that which prevailed 
almost two thousand years ago. Busi- 
ness men are becoming more and more 
dependent upon accounting and statis- 
tical records for the proper conduct 
of their affairs. All other factors and 
auxiliaries of business, such as me- 





“‘Urban-Rural Relations”’ 


A New Book Ready in April— 
Send Orders Now so Book May 
be Mailed When Ready 
O make easily available to mem- 
bers of Kiwanis Committees 


on | 


Agriculture and others interested in | 


“Urban-Rural Relations” 
sive information about town and coun- 
try problems and their solutions, Ki- 
wanis International is publishing this 
authoritative but interesting book. 

Some of the questions which this 
book answers by giving data and views 
on both sides are: 

Is the best blood leaving the country 
for the city? Who live better, town 
or country people? Must the country 


comprehen- | 


church move to town to survive? Must | 


country people go to town for their | 
recreation? Their reading materials? | 
Does our present marketing system | 


Is | 


discriminate against the farmer? 


there inequality in taxes as between | 
agricultural and industrial enterprises? | 
Do farmers’ cooperatives tend to de- | 


stroy city business enterprise ? 

How much rural area should the 
“community” include ? 

Do we need to work for 
municipalities ? 


“rurban” 


The data and ideas of the best stu- | 
dents and leaders in this field have | 


been gathered together by a committee 


of the American Country Life Associa- | 


tion with the cooperation of the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and a special | 


Committee of Kiwanis International. 
This book will be used as the text book 
for the National Country Life Confer- 
ence on “Urban-Rural Relations,” held 
under the auspices of the American 
Country Life Association at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, June 19, 20 and 21, 
1928. 

The price of the book is not yet 
determined, but it will be as low as 
publishing costs permit, probably about 
$1.00. Send orders without money, and 
after books are forwarded, bills will be 
rendered. 

Send orders to Kiwanis  Inter- 
national, 164 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. 











To Hawaii 
.. after Seattle! 


After the Convention . . . a Kiwanis 
tour to the Hawaiian Islands, now only 
a four-day voyage! It may be years be- 
fore you will have a similar opportu- 
nity. Down thecoast to fascinating San 
Francisco. Past Towering Mount Rainier 
and “‘the end of the Oregon trail.”’ 
Yosemite National Park is waiting to 
charm you with its scenic grandeur. 
Explore the San Francisco Bay Region, 
gateway to the great Pacific area. 


The new Matson Liner MALOLO (Fly- 
ing Fish) takes you to Honolulu in only 
four days. A delightful, memorable 
voyage on America’sluxury ship. Then 
Hawaii! Color, romance, beauty. 
Splendid hotels. Swim in the velvety 
waters of Waikiki. Golden papaya for 
breakfast. Tee off through a rain- 
bow on sub-tropical golf courses along- 
side the blue Pacific. Interesting native 
life. The world’s largest active volcano. 
Your favorite sports in a new environ- 
ment. All necessary expenses, an 18 or 
25-day trip from San Francisco, from 
$312.50 and up according to accommo- 
dations selected. 


Matson line 


hawaii - south seas 
australia 


Kiwanitans tn Illinots and Iowa should address 
Kiwanian Harry T. Sanger 
17 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Kiwanians tn other States should ew 
Kiwanian Edw. Kienappe 
Matson Line, 140 So. Dearborn, o*thicade 
Kiwanian J. B. Banning Ir 
Matson Line, 510 W. Sixth St. Ps Angeles 
KIWANIAN Ww. H. SELLANDER 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Matson Line 
General ope ces, 215 Market Street, 
n Francisco 
Matson ia 535 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CONVENTION 
AT SEATTLE 


Through the COOL 
OZARKS in June— 


Through the heart 


of COLORADO with 
its glorious scenery— 


STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 
in cities of the storied West 
(National Parks open June 15th) 
CHOICE OF ROUTES 
Go one way—return another. 


THRU SLEEPERS TO COLORADO 


from the Southeast. Solid comfort 
all the way. Letus help you plan 
yourtrip now—we’ll also be glad 
tomake sleeping carreservations. 


.P.MATTHEWS, A.G.P.A., Memphis, Tenn. 
R. McGREGOR, D. P. A., Birmingham, Ala. 
B. MORROW, G. A. P. D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cc. MIDYETTE, D. P. A., Jacksonville, Fla. 


A TRIP FOR ALL 
THE FAMILY 


A 
J. 
J. 
J. 








| 








Get Ready for Your Convention 


ORDER NOW 


Hats, Fezzes, Arm Bands, 
Banners, Streamers, But- 
tons, Parasols, Souvenirs, 
Novelties — Everything for 
Every Occasion. Write us 
your wants. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS, 150 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
ship guaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly| 
sent, on request. 


S CUSTOM SHIRT Co. 
= * Elmira,N.Y. 

















STEVEN 
“No Agents"’ 





| bers of their organization. 
| 


diums of exchange and currencies, 
commercial laws, banking and credit 
systems, standardization of time, labor- 
saving machinery, production methods, 
and transportation methods have been 
changed and are constantly being 
changed to conform to the demand of 
modern business. Why should not the 
calendar now be changed in order to 
conform more nearly to modern needs ? 


The Next Step 


HE League of Nations has al- 

ready asked each country to form 

an association in which people in 
all walks of life would be represented. 
It was suggested that in each country 
a National Committee be formed of 
representatives from organizations such 
as chambers of commerce, agricultural, 
cultural and press associations, labor 
unions, women’s, educational, trans- 
portation, scientific, religious and other 


‘national organizations. Each one of 


these organizations could nominate an 
official delegate to unite in forming the 
national committee. The _ govern- 
mental departments would also be rep- 
resented on the National Committee. At 
the first meeting the delegates could 
be supplied with the documents on the 
subject. Delegates could be supplied 
with the necessary number of pam- 
phlets to distribute to the various mem- 
After the 
members of each organization had 
studied the question, the organization 
would make recommendations to the 
central committee. 

It would then be necessary to call an 
International Conference under the di- 
rection of the League of Nations. At 
that conference a definite plan, the 12- 
month or the 13-month plan, should be 
adopted, the details worked out, and a 
decision reached regarding the date on 
which the new calendar should be put 
into effect. At the same time the ques- 
tion of the fixed Easter could be 
decided. 

After the International Conference 
has approved the plan, all that would 


| be necessary to put it into effect would 


be the ratifying legislation in the vari- 


}ous countries. Such legislation, which 
would be of very simple nature, would 


take care of the change of dates in holi- 


|days, the maturity dates of contracts, 
and other legal matters. 


At no time in human history have 
the nations of the world been in closer 
contact and communication than now. 
The time is ideal for the adoption of a 
correct time measuring and recording 
principle that will benefit forever all 
classes of citizens. 





The Law of the Individual 


(From page 107) 
part of youth, he says: “I really see no 
remedy for this, unless we of the adult 
generation can bring ourselves to treat 
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these boys and girls with some respect 
and as equals. By that I don’t mean 
being pals with them. Adults as a rule 
are not pals with children. Their in- 
terests are different. Adult interests, 
and the adult point of view, are dif- 
ferent from the interests and the point 
of view of youngsters; and any adult 
who tries to palm himself off as ‘young’ 
in that sense too often fails. What I 
do mean is sympathy and understand- 
ing and tolerance, and a complete will- 
ingness to let young people order their 
own lives in the light of facts. Such a 
course on the part of any adult in- 
stantly wipes out the antagonism, the 
rudeness, the defiance now so in evi- 
dence. It never fails. I have never 
known it to fail in my twenty-five years 
of experience in dealing with youth of 
all sorts and conditions, save in the case 
of the feeble-minded.” 

And again he says: “Not only is this 
revolt from old standards of conduct 
taking place, but it is unlike any revolt 
that has ever taken place before. Youth 
has always been rebellious; youth has 
always shocked the older generation. 
The modern girl wearing skirts that 
reached only to her shoe tops was a 
problem in mid-Victorian England. 
But this is different. It has the whole 
weight and momentum of a new scien- 
tific and economical order behind it. 
It has come in an age of speed and 
science; an age when women vote and 
can make their own living; an age in 
which fear of Hell Fire has lost its 
hold. In the past the revolt of youth 
always turned out to be a futile ges- 
ture. It never brought much change. 
These boys and girls can do what boys 
and girls never were able to do in the 
past. They can live up to their mani- 
festo and nothing can prevent them. 
The external restraints, economic re- 
straints that were once so potent, have 
gone never to return; and the sole 
question now is how soon and how 
effectively will the internal restraints 
of a voluntarily accepted code, which 
alone can keep people going straight, 
take their place. I think this is already 
happening. I don’t think this younger 
generation is just a blindfolded bull in 
a china shop. I think, considering the 
temptations it is under, and consider- 
ing the folly of the adult portion of the 
population, that it is relatively the most 
moral and the most sane younger gen- 
eration the world has ever known.” 

He says that it is one thing to pro- 
tect and enlighten; it is quite another 
thing to restrict, to prohibit and to for- 
bid. The one implies tact, sympathy 
and respect; the other implies coercion, 
flat commands and no attempt at true 
enlightenment and education. 

Whatever criticism may be aimed at 
our schools because of the lack of so- 
called discipline it cannot be said that 
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the individuality of the pupil has been 
stamped out and his right to develop 
his own initiative has been taken from 
him. If we can acquaint him with the 
facts which have to do with his rela- 
tion to his fellowmen and to his Cre- 
ator he will not fail us when the tests 
come. Herein lies the hope of civiliza- 
tion: “Know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” 





Some Interdependences of 
Town and Country 


(From page 190) 

there has been a net movement from 
the country to the town of 3,000,000 
people. Six hundred, forty-nine thou- 
sand of these moved from the country 
to the city during the last year, more 
than in any year since 1920, which 
shows that this movement is gaining in 
volume. These movements are the re- 
sult, of course, of natural economic 
forces, but man has always, in his 
progress to higher civilization, either 
mastered the laws of nature or has 
turned them to his advantage. 

It is not too much to hope that the 
application of thought to this problem 
will result in its solution and enable 
society to prevent the glowing injustices 
any group or class. Kiwanis, 
through its leadership make-up of busi- 
ness men, is in a position to make a 
notable contribution. 


to 


III. Some Turncs Kiwanis Has 
DonE 

The interdependences of town and 
country are being more fully realized 
by Kiwanis International, by the dis- 
trict committees and by an increasing 
number of Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States and Canada. 

Much progress has been made by 
Kiwanis since the Toronto Convention 
when the delegates none too enthusi- 
astically adopted the town and country 


objective. Our trustees have a con- 
structive interest in this adopted 
project. District committees, in the 


main, appreciate the opportunity of 
service to the communities through bet- 
ter understanding of town and country 
problems. The number of clubs with 
worth-while objectives in town and 
country matters is increasing steadily. 
Taken, all in all, the activities of large 
numbers of the clubs, of many of the 
districts, and of the International or- 
ganization, show that Kiwanians are 
emerging from a passive, to an active, 
interest in this objective. 

As already said this effort, for a large 
part, has been expended along proven 
and productive lines instead of being 
wasted in venturesome experimentation 
and duplication of the work of other 
well established agencies. 


Some Districts Out-Strip Others 


As would be expected some districts, 
like certain clubs, have surpassed all 
others in activities undertaken and in 
results attained. The most active clubs 
and the most productive districts have 
seen the opportunity for realizing upon 
the important Kiwanis objective of 
making ‘‘communities grow where only 
town and country grew before.” 

Even hasty excursions into recent re- 
ports from a considerable number of 
the districts would reveal interest and 
activity which, in the end, must result 
in building town and country together 
and neither at the expense of the other. 

Down in Alabama the district com- 
mittee has recommended the adoption 
by all clubs of a standard of efficiency 
for their agricultural activities. Per- 
haps outstanding among the planks in 
this tenfold program is the proposal 
that definite steps be taken to assist 
farmers in the community in the pro- 
duction and marketing of profitable 
farm products, embracing: (1) Educa- 
tion, in the matter of preparing the 
soil, planting, harvesting, grading, 
packing, etc., (2) Financing, (3) Mar- 


keting. 





Reports from the Carolinas indicate 
a similar interest there in the promotion 
of better marketing facilities. It is 
thought that greater progress was made 
upon town and country objectives in 
that district last year than ever before 
in the history of Kiwanis. | 

Leaders in the Illinois-Eastern Iowa | 
District have zealously urged its clubs | 
to limit themselves to a few agricultur- 
al activities and carry these through | 
with the utmost efficiency; to secure | 
more farmer members; (the classifica- 
tion of members in the agricultural in- 
dustries can be subdivided to an almost | 
unlimited extent) ; to hold one regular 
meeting to which farmer guests are in- 
vited and have a special speaker who is 
qualified to discuss the needs of the 
community and the relationships and 
activities which should exist to make 
the community a better home for both 
its rural and its urban population; to| 
devote one meeting during the year toa 
joint meeting of farmers and Ki- 
wanians where some qualified speaker 
presents the story of the European 
Corn Borer and the methods of combat- 
ing it; to foster boys’ and girls’ clubs 
such as calf clubs, corn clubs, chicken 
clubs, pig clubs, canning clubs, etc. ; to 
consider, advisability of fostering the 
creation of an Agricultural Department 
for the teaching of agriculture in high 
schools. 

Out in Montana the district commit- 
tee asked every club to make a point to 
heve representatives sit in and become 
acquainted with the method and pro- 
gram outlined by the Agricultural 
Economic Conferences, especially as it 
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Plan your trip 1a 


Glacier 
National Park 


7( xO the scenic “Great 

Northern Way” to 

~ the Kiwanis Inter- 

national Convention 

in Seattle and stop 

off en route at lake-bejeweled 

Glacier National Park..... 

Your ticket includes a free side 

trip to Vancouver, B. C., for cere- 

mony at Harding Memorial; also 

the travel comforts of the New 

Oriental Limited—finest train to 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Inquire today! 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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own. Alps 


On your way to or 
from the convention 
at Seattle — if you 
plan your trip right 


Here's a man’s world. So vast it 
stretches the imagination. So beautiful 
it satisfies the dreams. And so full of life 
it lifts the spirits sky-high. 


Where else could you find such magnif- 
icent Alpine hotels as Banff's new ‘‘castle 
in the air,’’ or Chateau Lake Louise, 
beside the loveliest lake in all the 
world? Where else could you ride for 24 
hours through endless, stupendous Al- 
pine canyons—-or top your trip with a 
165-mile day-time cruise from Van- 
couver to quaint English Victoria and 
Seattle on a *‘Princess’’ steamer—except 
by Canadian Pacific? 


You'll wish you'd arranged to take 
the ‘* Princess’’ cruise to Alaska, while so 
near—or to come back and finish your 
vacation at Banff and Lake Louise. Why 
don't you do it? Phone or write our 
nearest office, now, for details of these, 
and of the ‘Kiwanis Specials."’ 


Canadian 
=" Paafic 


Greatest 
Travel 
System 
ATLANTA, GA., $9 Forsyth St., N. W.—BOSTON, MASS., 
405 Boylston St.—BUFFALO, N. Y., 160 Pearl St.—CHICAGO, 
ILL., 71 B. Jackson Blvd.—CINCINNATI, O., 201 Dixie Terminal 
Bidg.—-CLEVELAND, O., 1010Chester Ave.—DETROIT, MICH. 
1231 Washington Blvd NEW YORK, N. Y., Madison Ave. at 
44th St.—PHILADELPHIA, PA., Locust St. at 15th—PITTS- 
BURGH, PA., 338 Sixth Ave.—ST. LOUTS, MO., 412 Locust 
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applies to their county. This was the 
first united effort to get a definite well 
balanced program to meet all the agri- 
cultural requirements of each com- 
niunity. 

The district committee has sought 
to have able speakers available to those 
clubs who are not familiar with this 
program and has urged each club by all 
means to have an agricultural commit- 
tee to take the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the agricultural program. 

The industrial New England Dis- 
trict sees “agriculture as the biggest 
business in America—a fact we fail to 
realize because it is split up into 6,500,- 
G00 independent individual units.” 

New England industry faces a 15 
per cent handicap in competition with 
other sections because it is necessary to 
import so large .a share of its food 
necessities, which makes a great dif- 
ference in cost of labor and cost of liv- 
ing. 

It is not surprising that in view of 
the foregoing that New England clubs 
have given considerable attention to 
promoting, and coéperating in, baby 
beef clubs, forestry, extension program, 
country church and its work, visitations 
to agricultural college, and codperation 
in definite extension projects; lunch- 
eons for specially invited farmer 
guests, with Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture or some such qualified speaker ; 
coéperation with local Farm Bureau; 
provision of prizes and recognition for 
winners in boy and girl agricultural 
club work; farm town meetings; erec- 
tion of service hut on the Exposition 
Grounds as a rallying center for Ki- 
wanis at the exposition; and many 
other similar activities. 

For the future the district committee 
is recommending wider and more in- 
timate relationships on international 
scale,—as for example: effecting inti- 
mate tie-up with national leaders of the 
American Country Life Association, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and other similarly well-recognized 
rural life and agricultural agencies; 
and more intensive effort to get across 
to district and local clubs thorough ap- 
preciation of the larger aspects of the 
urban-rural problem,—as for example: 
financjal—economic—social. 

Ten persons prominent in the agri- 
culture of New York State have con- 
sented to do a limited amount of speak- 
ing at club meetings according to the 
program of the district Committee on 
Agriculture. A list of these names has 
been sent to the trustee in each club. 

Around 35 per cent of the clubs of 
the Ohio District are actively engaged 
in accomplishing results along the line 
of the town and country objective. 

Of this number 19 clubs have been 
active in an educational way combating 
the European Corn Borer which has 








threatened to destroy the corn crop of 
the state; 15 clubs have held meetings 
with the granges and other farm or- 
ganizations; 21 clubs have coéperated 
with the State College of Agriculture. 

Practically all the clubs in the On- 
tario-Quebec District are holding from 
two to four agricultural meetings dur- 
ing the year at which quite a large rep- 
resentation of farmers are in attend- 
ance. Kiwanians are coming to know 
the farmer better and to appreciate 
many of the difficulties which he has 
to contend with in producing the 
world’s food supply. 

In the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District effort has been made to have 
clubs in county agent counties adopt 
one of county agent’s projects. The 
ceunty agent is asked to appear before 
the club and explain the different pro)- 
ects he expects to undertake. The 
Committee on Agriculture or club then 
adopts one of his projects as a side- 
line and aids him in putting this 
project over. 


IV. Wuat Kiwanis Micut Do— 
A PRoGRAM FOR THE FuTURE 


Kiwanis International has so long 
evidenced its active interest in the prob- 
lems of agriculture and country life 
that many clubs are now engaged in 
some activities along these lines. 


a. What Clubs May Do 


The first and most important prob- 
lem is the establishment of an acquaint- 
ance, friendship and understanding of 
the mutual problems, and a clear con- 
ception of the relationships of the busi- 
ness men of the city and the business 
men of the country to these problems. 
Because of their greater familiarity 
with organized effort it no doubt will 
devolve upon the Kiwanis club to take 
the initiative in these matters. 

Before a long time constructive pro- 
gram can be outlined it will be neces- 
sary to have a clear conception of the 
present situation. This picture will 
reflect the kinds, quantity and quality 
of agricultural production and the mar- 
keting facilities offered in the home city 
of the Kiwanis club. The first step 
should be an effort to bring about a 
condition wherein all of the above 
factors will be on a high plane of effi- 
ciency. 


Codperate with Boys’ Club Members 

To obtain the above information it 
will be necessary for the Kiwanis club 
to establish confidence in and coépera- 
tion with all local organizations, both 
urban and rural. If it is determined 
that inefficient production is the prac- 
tice, contact with the farmer through 
the young people’s club movement will 
no déubt prove the most efficient meth- 
od of reaching the problem. 
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The Kiwanis club coéperating, 
through the county agricultural agent, 
with a farm boy on some very impor- 
tant farm problem, such as pig feeding, 
has a wonderful opportunity to impress 
upon not only the boy but his father as 
well the value of better practice in 
efficient pork production. The Kiwanis 
club member may not furnish the req- 
uisite technical knowledge to bring 
about this condition, but by his friend- 
ly interest and approbation to the boy 
in his effort to put into practice, in his 
chosen project, the recommendations of 
the county agricultural agent emphasis 
will be placed upon these practices. As 
cest records are required the efficiency 
of the practice will become apparent. 

The friendly interest of the Kiwanis 
club member will stimulate a respect on 
the part of the farmer for the project 
of the boy; the friendly interest and 
discussion of the Kiwanis club member 
with the boy and his father will tend to 
emphasize the necessity for the adoption 
of this improved practice in the general 
farm work. Too much cannot be said 
of this phase of Kiwanis contact. 


May Develop Home Markets 

Kiwanis clubs have another and 
equally important phase of work that 
can and should receive careful con- 
sideration. Does the home city fur- 
nish the best possible facilities for mar- 
keting the products of the farmers of 
the territory ? In the matter of process- 
ing the products from the farm are 
the institutions of your town exercising 
all of the principles involved in the 
production of a quality product at the 
lowest cost, thus enabling them to fur- 
nish, for the farmer, the best_possible 
market for his raw material ? 

If the progressing plants you have 
are not up to that high plane of effi- 
ciency, or if you do not possess such 
plants, is there not a field for develop- 
ment? If, on the other hand, it is 
deemed wisest in the handling of given 
products to serve only as distributing 
agents, then are the managers of these 
distributing agents keenly alive to their 
problems and are they meeting them in 
the best possible way ? 


Inefficient Handling Dissatis fies 


On the question of the marketing of 
farm products much has been said 
armong farm people during the last few 
years and some of the dissatisfaction 
has resulted from the lack of keen busi- 
ness ability on the part of the local 
handler of farm products. He has sold 
in the market that came to him easiest, 
deducting his handling charges and 
paying the farmer whatever he could 
under those conditions. In many in- 
stances he might have found a market 
that wanted that particular product at 
a premium, thus enabling him to be in 
a position to pay his producers a higher 


price for their products. An enterpris- 
ing miller developed some trade rela- 
tions in southern Europe and instead 
of having his product docked received 
a premium because of this desirable 
tainted condition and thus the mis- 
fortune of the farmer through his en- 
terprising grain dealer was capitalized 
and instead of being docked he received 
a premium for his pre-tainted flour. 


What Kiwanis Districts May Do: 


One of the great needs in the stabili- 
zation and development of our agricul- 
ture and country life is the question of 
a state-wide policy that will carry 
through a long series of years; a policy 
that is understood and endorsed by all 
thinking men whatsoever their business 
or profession ; a policy that is constant- 
lv being upheld as one of our roads to 
better things. The Kiwanis district 
through its officials and meetings, has a 
wonderful opportunity to assist in the 
development and crystallization of such 
ideals. 

The question of agricultural educa- 
tion is of paramount issue if our agri- 
culture and country life retain their 
high plane of efficiency and satisfac- 
tion. It, therefore, is quite within the 
province of the Kiwanis district to 
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espouse the cause, general education of 
course, but especially education of the 
boys and girls of today who will be the 
farmers and farmers’ wives of tomor- 
row. 

The importance of this factor is ap- 
parent on every hand. While the agri- 
cultural economic condition for the past 
five years has been far from satis- 
factory, yet every community furnishes 
instances of men who have made ma- 
terial progress and financial success on 
the farms during these trying years. 

A careful analysis of these instances 
in every case reveals the fact that that 
particular farmer knew how to manage 
his business with the highest degree of 
efficiency and the lowest cost of opera- 
tion. He produced products that were 
in demand, products of quality and 
produced them at the lowest cost per 
unit. In fact this question of agricul- 
tural economics is so inseparable from 
the continuity of our rural life that Ki- 
wanians everywhere might well devote 
their entire attention to phases of its de- 
velopment. 


c. What Kiwanis International 
May Do: 


Kiwanis International, at the Toron- 
to International Convention, took a dis- 





Scotts Greeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
she can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 

that’s everlasting and that makes 
a home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped —and in 3 ‘fow weeks you have 
a luxw yt —_ like the deep green pile of a 
Tor kish cai Read all about this unusual 
aod in ‘our fr ilustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’ 
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ILLUMINATED 
GLASS SIGNS 
With Colors Burned 
Permanent, Beautiful 
Business Boosters 
Write for circular 
BELLAIRE GLASSCO. 
Bellaire, Ohio 























STOP FORGETTING 
Mark your ‘‘Tickler” cards with 


Moore Card Signals 
12 Colors 


and you will be reminded at theprop- 
er time of your engagements, 
your contract expirations, your fol- 
low-up letters, your collections and 
many other things. Let us send 
you samples. 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Pa. 















COMMITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 
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WELCOME SIGNS 


We Offer 
The Best Road Sign Ever Made 


Beautiful—Durable—Practical 
The Least Expensive 
Sign on the Market 


AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
FOR KIWANIS 


Strongest of Guarantees 
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A billion dollars has 
been expended in one 
generation in buildings 
and physical improve- 
ments in Seattle, one of 
Mt. Rainier the world’s great ports. 


F “SEATTLE” is only a 

mame, a great experience 
awaits you, for this summer you 
can come Westward through the 
Storied Pacific Northwest to a 
climax in the ‘‘Charmed Land’’ 
at Seattle—colorful, progressive, 
western metropolis, gateway to 
Alaska and Hawaii and nearest 
American port to China, Japan 
and the Philippines. 

Seattle, Convention City for Kiwanis 
International in 1928, is an ideal 
vacation headquarters. Kiwanians will 
find a remarkable variety of recreation at 
the very gates of this metropolitan city. 

From Seattle sally forth to new experi- 
ences every day; glorious Rainier, with 28 
glaciers; Mount Baker; Alpine lakes like 
Crescent and Chelan; the Olympic Peninsula 
wonderland; 2,000 miles of shoreline on 
Puget Sound; San Juan Archipelago. These 
merely indicate what this playground 
offers. 

While enjoying a supreme 
vacation, learn WHAT is 
back of Seattle and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Determine 
WHY millions of Eastern 
capital are being invested in 
Seattle property and _ indus- 
trial plants. 

Come—bring your family and spend the 
best vacation you ever had—and in com- 
fort; average summer temperature 62 
degrees. 

Special low round-trip summer 
excursion fares on sale daily, May 
15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
stop-overs at will. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 
The Pacific Northwest 


Chamber of Commerce, Room 11:4, 


Seattle, Washington 

Mail me (free) your illustrated bomkleeodaatribiag 
Seattle, 19238 Kiwanis Convention City, and “The 
Charmed Land.” 
Name 
Address 
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| tinctly forward step and evidenced its 
keen farsightedness when it declared 
for a better relationship between the 
business men of the town and the busi- 
ness men of the country, thus blazing a 
trail for other organizations to follow. 
It is a matter of considerable pleasure 
to know that this pronouncement at that 
early date has in one form or another 
been adopted by other organizations 
similar in purpose to Kiwanis. 
Subsequent -conventions have re- 
stated and enlarged upon our original 
declaration of principles and it has ever 
been the practice of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to foster this great movement. 
Timely articles have appeared, at in- 
tervals, in THe Kiwanis MaGazIne, 
setting forth some of the fundamentals 
involved in this great question. 
Symposiums treating both sides of 
the great agricultural questions could 
well become a definite policy of our 
international publicity. The past serves 
largely to indicate possibilities of the 
future. After looking backward over 
our years of effort and noting the many 
wonderful worth while achievements in 
this field of agriculture we turn our 
eyes to the future with full apprecia- 
tion of the bigness of the problem but 
with full assurance that the combined 
intelligences of the men of the city and 
the men of the country, unreservedly 


; 














and wholeheartedly working together, 
will realize the answer. 





American Forest Week 


(From page 102) 


Forest Week Committee in Washing- 
ton. Literature, too, is available for 
general distribution through these same 
agencies. 

Many of the booklets offered for gen- 
eral distribution by organizations con- 
nected with the American Forest Week 
Committee are of special interest to 
Kiwanians. Among these are: “For- 
estry Facts,” published by the U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington ; “Do For- 
ests Prevent Floods?” by the American 
Forestry Association, Washington; 
“The Forestry Primer,” by the Amer- 
ican Tree Association, Washington ; 
“Industrial Values of the Forest,” by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Washington; and “Com- 
mercial Forestry and the Community,” 
issued by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, for 
fifteen cents a copy. These organiza- 
tions also have available many pam- 
phlets designed for use by schools, 
women’s clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and similar organizations interested in 
the recreational, as well as the eco- 
‘nomic, values of forested areas. 
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A Demonstration in Prac- 
tical Vocational Guidance 


(From page 202) 


Again, the fact that sixty or more 
Kiwanians were associated with Scouts 
in the staging of their respective merit 
badge booths, is a further earnest of 
the vocational guidance possibilities of 
the joint work. 

There were 68 booths in the Chicago 
Boy Scout Exposition this year. The 
photographs on page 202 serve to il- 
lustrate their nature. Each booth was 
a beehive of industry in that particular 
field. Boys were doing things. In the 
automobiling booth, sponsored by Allan 
J. Coleman of the Chicago club, the 
boys reconditioned an old car; in the 
blacksmithing booth, sponsored by Roy 
F. Smith of the Lincoln Park club, the 
anvil was ringing constantly. Doctor 
Carter of the Chicago club was par- 
ticularly proud of his “Horsemanship” 
booth. It had an _ honest-to-goodness 
horse in it, to say nothing of Buffalo 
Bill’s famous saddle, and was a prac- 
tical demonstration of the subject. The 
booth on “Interpreting” was a difficult 
one to present, but under the sponsor- 
ship of Michael Zimmer, Chairman of 
the All- Chicago Kiwanis clubs, it pre- 
sented a unique exhibit. 

Each booth was handled, so far as 
the demonstration was concerned, by a 
Boy Scout troop, selected by Head- 
quarters because of its particular fit- 
ness. Each booth was sponsored by a 
Kiwanian selected by a special com- 
mittee because of his interest in the 
subject of the booth. The sponsors’ 
obligations were set forth as follows: 

1. Inspire the success of the booth. 

2. Codperate in arranging appropri- 
ate interior decorations for the booth. 

3. Insure provision of the special 
equipment needed and, if necessary, its 
transportation. 

4. Codperate with the Scoutmaster in 
planning the nature of the exhibit and 
demonstration. 

The exhibit was handled with a skill 
and organizing ability that would have 
done credit to any commercial enter- 
prise. Stephen Y. Hord, was the gen- 
eral chairman. A. S. Irvine of the 
Woodlawn club was Kiwanis vice- 
chairman, and Franklin Bradley, Scout 
Commissioner of Chicago, the Scout 
vice-chairman of the general commit- 
tee. Sub-committees gave special at- 
tention to finance, arrangement, ticket 
distribution and sale, securing of 
sponsors, program printing and adver- 
tising, concessions, publicity, and 
prizes. These committees included 


both Kiwanis and Scout members. 
Everyone said that in the handling 

of the crowds, which every night taxed 

the capacity of the Armory, in arrange- 
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ments, and decorations, and in the edu- 
cational value of the whole presenta- 
tion, the exhibition was a fine affair 
and thanks to the work of the program 
and ticket committees, it will pay for 
itself. 





Traffic Control—Every 


Community’s Problem 
(From page 194) 

cause somewhat the same condition. 
The typical right angle curb return 
presents another barrier to traffic by 
forcing vehicles to make a wide turn at 
intersections, thus cutting into two 
lines of traffic rather than one. 

Few cities use their streets to more 
than 75 per cent of their capacity. Im- 
proved street design will increase ca- 
pacity, but it must be linked with ade- 
quate traffic control before real relief 
from congestion and accidents can be 
attained. 

Safety and convenience on the 
streets depend on orderly use, which in 
turn depends on general understanding 
and obedience to fixed rules of opera- 
tion. The need for sound regulation 
becomes even more pressing when 
street capacity is inadequate. Yet no 
set of laws on the statute books more 
intimately affects the life of the city 
dweller than traffic regulations. Not 
only do they affect all citizens, but 
they often regulate personal activity 
in such detail as to invade the realm 
that is generally termed “personal 
liberty.” 


Traffic Laws Should Be Simple 


Because of their character, traffic 
laws to be obeyed must be simple and 
reasonable. In fact, it can be stated 
as a principle that traffic rules will be 
obeyed without compulsion in direct 
ratio to their reasonableness. All the 
police at a city’s command cannot en- 
force rules which appear to be useless, 
arbitrary, or unnecessarily severe. 

The ideal traffic code should be 
based on the principles of simplicity, 
uniformity, and flexibility, and must 
conform with the natural requirements 
of traffic. To do this it must be 
drawn up with a knowledge of the 
actual facts regarding street needs, 
and must present a balance between 
liberties and restrictions that will per- 
mit the maximum freedom of street 
use with the greatest safety and con- 
venience for the greatest number of 
street users. 


Congestion Due to Unsystematic Use 
of Facilities 

Much of the congestion on city 
streets is not primarily due to density 
of traffic nor the physical condition of 
the streets, but is rather the result of 
an unsystematic use of existing facil- 
ities and a failure to adjust the rights 
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- Going to Seattle Convention? 
IF SO, READ THIS! 
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G? one way by 
sea, via the 

Spanish Americas. 
Visit the countries 
distinguished by 
Lindbergh’s recent 
epochal flight — 
travel the other 
way by rail. 

Special minimum 
rates—one way by 
water and one way 
by rail—about $400 
from your home 
town back to your 
home town. 


Plan now to take this unequaled 
cruise either going or coming. Modern 
liners carry you in indolent comfort 
through azure sun-lit seas to seven 
quaint ports, in six Spanish American 
countries. You can take captivating 
jaunts ashore with opportunity to visit 
the centuries old capitals of Panama, 
Salvador and Guatemala. 

A whole month from New York to 
California or vice versa! There’s no 
monotony tothe restful lazy days at sea, 
for the voyage is broken by the frequent 
stops ashore. Picture the interest, the 
pleasure, the romance this trip can hold 
for you. Read these itineraries: 


_ From New York to California 
MAY 19—Sail from N. Y. on S.S. Colombia. 
MAY 26—First glimpse of foreign lands at 

Puerto Colombia, S. A. 

MAY 27— Roam among monasteries and 
fortresses of Cartagena, Colombia, where trod 
pirates, priests and‘military four centuries ago. 

MAY 28, 29, 30—At least two days at the 
Panama Canal permit seeing everything of in- 
terest—“‘American”’ Cristobal, beguiling Colon 
—its shops, and cabarets. Gatun locks (and its 
golf course). Then tnrough the Canal by day- 
light with luncheon served on deck—you miss 
none of the wonders of the great waterway! 
At the Canal’s Pacific end Balboa and Ancon. 
Ruins of 16th century Old Panama, destroyed 
by the pirate Morgan. The seductive attractive- 
ness of “‘new’’ Panama — fine architecture 
beautiful buildings and for the merrily inclined 
a glimpse of gay cosmopolitan night life. 

JUNE 2—Corinto, Nicaragua, with its busy, 

rass grown streets, its shark-proofed bathing 
see 4 itstrees filled with brilliant tropical birds, 

JUNE 3—Motor 22 miles over fine highway 
from La Libertad to San Salvador—aged, his- 
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10 Hanover Square 
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PANAMA MAIL §. S. CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
2 Pine Street 
If you wish to linger longer on the Pacific Coast you can sail from New York 3 weeks earlier 
or from San Francisco 3 weeks later than dates given above. 
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toric yet progressive- 
modern—capital of 
entral America’s most 
rosperous nation. The 
ighway winds through 
faces and by native vil- 
ages and by great coffee 
fincas. 

JUNE 5—Entrain at 
pam Joes de Guatemala 
for Guatemala City, col- 
orful cosmopolitan me- 
tropolis, a mile above 
the sea and 90 miles 
away. Here ancient and 
modern rub shoulders. 
Maybe opportunity to 
visit the ruins of An- 


tigua. 
JUNE 13-14—Sight- 
seeing in Los Angeles. 


NE 15—In fascinating San Francisco. 
NE 16—Arrive in Seattle by train, thence 
home by your choice of direct rail routes. 





From California to New York 
JUNE 21—Leave Seattle at 4:30 p.m. 
JUNE 23—Visit San Francisco, sailing on 

S.S. Colombia at 4 p.m. 

JUNE 25—See Los Angeles and Hollywood. 

JUNE 29—Your first view of Mexico at 
Mazatlan—progressive port of Western Mexico. 

JULY 4—At Champerico, Guatemala, you 
entrain to stay overnight and tour Guatemala 
City. You ride 147 miles through tropical plan- 
tations of sugar, bananas, coffee, etc. 

JULY 5—Return to the ship at San Jose de 
Guatemala. 

JULY 7—At La Libertad, 22 mile motor 
excursion to San Salvador. 

JULY 9—Dock all day at Corinto. 

JULY 12, 13, 14—In the Panama Canal and 
Panama. Three days and two nights give time 
to see all points of interest. 

JULY 18, 19—The last foreign port, gay and 
scintillating Havana, “loveliest land that hu- 
man eyes ever have seen.”’ Passengers may 
leave the ship here and proceed through Florida 
to their homes by any direct rail route, or con- 
tinue on to New York. 

JULY 23—Arrive New York. 


The Panama Mail S.S. Co. is the only passen- 
ger service operating regularly between New 
York and California with calls in the Spanish 
Americas. Its ships are built especially for trop- 
ical service. Every room is outside, fitted with 
Simmons beds, running water and electric fans, 
Broad decks for sports, swimming tank, or- 
chestra. Attentive service and best of food. 


Take advantage of this travel opportunity. 
See for yourself how our neighbors to the south 
are “building.’’ Write today to any address be- 
low and ask for illustrated booklets and full in- 
formation and rates about KIWANIS HOME 
TOWN TO HOME TOWN FARES. 


LOS ANGELES 
548 S. Spring St. 
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Drawing Room | 





Convention 


Banquet 

















JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.Y. World 
Avinter SARASOTA-FLORIDA | 


| Winter Home: 


























pfasical Comedies and 
Revues, e ~ full in- 
Bye ~~ & for staging. 
line 












ENTERTAINMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Write for our free catalog No. 26. 
This catalog contains Novelties for 
your coming events. 

RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 












DECORATIONS 
FAVORS .. Ane Be 
Our No. 67 Aa tke on suggestive assortments for 


OLD GLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 
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Land of Myster 


China is ancient, enchanting and ever a 
land of keenest interest — visit the Orient 
after the Seattle Convention in June 


No matter how widely traveled, if you have not seen China, you have 
missed one of the world’s greatest gifts. 


Her civilization reaches back centuries beyond the early history of 
European nations. Her customs, her architecture, her temples. 
Nowhere else will you find a keener joy in travel. 


Sail to Shanghai, enjoying a round trip via Japan and including meals 
and accommodations aboard palatial President Liners for $692 from 
Seattle. Return via Honolulu to San Francisco if you choose. 


Stop over at any port for one week, two weeks or longer. Then con- 
tinue on a subsequent Liner. Like a trip on a private yacht. 


Enjoy the luxurious comfort of these great Liners. They are broad of 
beam and steady. Spacious decks for exercise or lazy relaxation. 


All rooms are outside, equipped with beds, not berths. Many with 
private baths. Public rooms for dancing, music and cards. The dining 
service i> famous among world travelers. 

Every fourteen days an American Mail Liner sails from Seattle to 
the Orient. 

Go now to China.Then continueRound the World on similar liners. 
The most glorious trip of a lifetime. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
909 GOVERNMENT STREET, VICTORIA 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y,. 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
653 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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and duties of street users of various 


classes. More definite segregation of 
fast and slow moving vehicles through 
the provision of heavy trucking routes, 
and better alignment of vehicles on 
heavily traveled arteries through the 
use of plainly marked lanes on curves 
and intersections will eliminate many 
conflicts and materially increase the 
speed and volume of traffic flow. 

Little can be expected in the way of 
satisfactory traffic regulation until the 
special problems presented by the 
pedestrian have been given adequate 
treatment. It is interesting to note 
that with few exceptions the relative 
rights of pedestrians and vehicles are 
based on a common law principle cen- 
turies old. This principle grew up in 
the 13th century, when it was decreed 
in England that all the king’s subjects 
had equal rights and equal duties on 
the king’s highways. On the continent 
the aristocratic principle in use gave 
the nobility, hence virtually all 
wheeled traffic, complete right of way. 
These principles were well enough 
adapted to our own streets and high- 

ways in the days of the slow moving 
horse and buggy, but the pedestrian is 
no longer on an equal footing with the 
swift moving flow of traffic on our 
boulevards today. 

Thus far the pedestrian has been 
left largely to follow his own inclina- 
tions. But the time has come when it 
is imperative that all classes of street 
users be subjected to moderate and 
reasonable regulations if vehicles are 
to move faster and with fewer traffic 
snarls, and pedestrians are to secure 
the maximum degree of protection. 


Control Has Done Much Already 


That pedestrian regulation actually 
reduces accidents and at the same time 
increases the flow of traffic has been 
conclusively demonstrated. In Los 
Angeles the model traffic code prepared 
under the direction of the Erskine 
Bureau reduced the number of acci- 
dents thirty-three per cent and in- 
creased the flow of traffic fifty per 
cent. The effectiveness of improved 
traffic control even without the aid of 
definite pedestrian regulation was 
demonstrated in Chicago following the 
installation of a systenr of automatic 
traffic signals at every intersection in 
the “loop,” or central business district. 
During the five-month period imme- 
diately following the installation ac- 
cidents dropped twenty-three per cent 
and traffic was materially speeded. It 
is also significant that after the intro- 
duction of the new system the accident 
peak no longer coincided with the late 
afternoon period of maximum vehicle 
and pedestrian density. 

Parking—and Business 

Parking is one of the most mooted 

of our traffic problems, and one of the 
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most generally misunderstood. Here 
again the element of guesswork must 
be eliminated in seeking a solution. 
As a general principle parking should 
be prohibited wherever it interferes 
with essential transportation facilities. 
No problem, however, is more com- 
plex or requires to a greater degree 
detailed information for solution. In 
every American city, however, there are 
available facts that will tell ac- 
curately where the best interests of the 
community lie in any particular section 
in connection with the parking prob- 
lem. 

Chicago serves as a good example 
of how far wrong even the most vitally 
interested people can be when they 
start guessing about parking. The 
survey went after the facts. To find 
the relation between parking and busi- 
ness we conducted a Modes of Trans- 
portation survey that studied in one 
day the habits of 96,000 patrons of 
various retail establishments. We dis- 
covered that in no case did more than 
two per cent of the patrons come from 
curb parked machines, and that the 
average was 1.5 per cent of 96,000 
people. 

The same element of guesswork has 
often complicated and delayed traffic 
by the haphazard installation of auto- 
matic signal lights. I think it is per- 
fectly proper to say that a very large 
number of the stop and go signals that 
have been put up in American cities 
ought never to have been installed. 
“Guessing” that because the starting 
and stopping of traffic at certain in- 
tersections might have desirable results 
and that it is therefore a kind of pan- 
acea for all problems of congestion 
and accidents, has led to a very great 
deal of interference with smooth traf- 
fic flow. 

Traffic signals, properly installed 
and regulated on the basis of engineer- 
ing knowledge of actual conditions are 
invaluable, but they are by no means 
a universal panacea for traffic control. 


Traffic Control to Effect Progress 


American cities have been taken out 
of the pump and cesspool age by the 
development of water and _ sanitary 
engineering. Civic hygiene has been 
revolutionized by the development of 
public health technique. City plan- 
ning engineering has established stand- 
ards for the rational and economic de- 
velopment of street systems. Traffic 
control technique promises to gain for 
cities maximum safety and convenience 
in traffic movement. The traffic prob- 
lem has never been more acute, but 
never has there been a more encourag- 
ing prospect for measures which, based 
on engineering study rather than ap- 
proximate opinion, will effect tremen- 
dous progress in the reduction of ac- 
cidents and the relief of congestion. 


HoME TALENT SHOWS 


MINSTRELS—MUSICAL COMEDIES—REVUES 
EXPOSITIONS—PAGEANTS AND INDOOR CIRCUSES 


Completely Staged by 
Harford Productions, Inc. 
Garrick Theatre Bidg. Chicago Phones: State 0698-0699 


Equipped with a wealth of gorgeous costumes, 
marvelous scenery and lighting effects 





WRITE, WIRE or PHONE at our expense 


for list of recent Kiwanis successes 











Let us assist you in maintaining sufficient funds with which to 
further your welfare activities and objectives 














“Vacation Classic’’ 


ScENERY De Luxe 


En route to and from the 


Seattle Convention 


of Kiwanis International 
June 17-21, 1928 
Choice of 
Return Routings 


California, Yellowstone 
or Glacier National Park 


Alaska Extension Trip 


Chartered steamer leaves Seattle 
night of June 21st 


European 
Third Annual Tour for Kiwanians 
Leaving June 28, 1928 
Visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 


Kiwanian Harry Sanger has handled large Kiwanis 
Parties to a number of International Conventions. 
Do not miss going with this party which leaves 
Chicago, June 12, 1928, at about 8:00 P. M. Bookings 
can be made right now. Get in early and avoid the 
rush. 


Information with a Smile 





Under personal direction and supervision of 


KIWANIAN HARRY T. SANGER 


17 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO " vd fi ILLINOIS Kiwanian Harry ‘‘Himself” 
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More 100 Per Center’s 


Since publishing a list of a number 
of Kiwanians who have established 
some very fine records of attendance, 
additional names have been sent in by 
a number of clubs. The records of 
these are as follows: 


Nine Years 
George L. Richwine, Elyria, Ohio 

Eight Years 
Geo. C. Connell, Findlay, Ohio 

Seven Years 


Orlando Hegge, Fargo, North Dakota 
L. L. Johnson, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


the 





Oscar Nelson, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Six Years 
Harry W. McArdle, Fargo, North Dakota 
Wm. E. Clinton, Janesville, Wis. 
William D, Lyness, Tacoma, Washington 
E. C. Gorrell, Winamac, Ind. 
J. M. Jarrett, Boonville, Ind. 
Lenpha A. Folsom, Boonville, Ind. 


Five Years 


L. Q. Branson, San Fernando, Calif. 
H. C. Clampitt, San Fernando, Calif. 
P. L. Lincoln, Richland Center, Wis. 
Archie Davenport, Meadville, Pa. 

J. H. Naus, South Bend, Ind. 


Southern Pacific offers you a wide 
choice of routes enabling you to 
see more places of interest than 
you could over any other railroad. 


Let a Southern Pacific represeuta- 
tive arrange your trip to or from 


Kiwanis 


Internationa 


Seattle, Wash. 
June, 17-21, 1928 











Go west to the Pacific Coast over one route, 
return east over another—planning your trip 
so that by using your choice of Southern Pa- 
cific’s four great scenic routes, you will see the 
whole Pacific Coast. 

Sunset Route. Between San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and New Orleans is the route of the 
old Spanish explorers. Enroute the famous 
Apache Trail side trip. 

Golden State Route. Between Los Angeles 
and Chicago via San Diego and Carriso Gorge, 
Phoenix, Tucson and Douglas, a most delight- 
ful trip. 

Overland Route. (Lake Tahoe Line) via love- 
ly Lake Tahoe, over the high Sierra and across 
Great Salt Lake is the shortest, direct across 
the center of the continent. 

Shasta Route. Through the Sacramento Valley 
and Canyon and the picturesque Oregon coun- 
try from Portland and the Pacific Northwest. 
Over each route a premier train daily, of high- 
est standard in every detail. Southern Pacific 
dining car service a feature of each train. 


Southern 
Pacific 


For complete information, write 


SS your local agent or 


~ E. W. Clapp, Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific, 


ee 


raus Bldg., Chicago, LI. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


FLOWERS for 
the LIVING 























IDAY a bouquet for 
MERTON S. HEISS 
—hbecause, as manager of the 
Kiwanis International convention 
to be held in Seattle in June, he 
is working to make the gathering 
the best ever staged by his organ- 
ization. Reprinted from the Seattle Times. 
* * * 

Kiwanian Lester J. Norris of St. Charles, 
I}linois, had an interesting interview with 
Mussolini while abroad. ‘The rest of his 
companions, Kiwanians C. J. Marvin, Dr. 
C. A. Potter, and Ross O. Judd, said it could 
not be done but it was done and the sketch 
of the Italian dictator was finished and 
autographed. This was recently published 
in the St. Charles Chronicle. 

* * & 


Kiwanian C, E. Lindquist, who is the 1928 
President of the Tacoma club, has been 
elected a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Institute of Banking, elected at 
the annual convention held in Detroit last 
fall. Nearly every principal city in the 
United States had a candidate for this im- 
portant office. He is the Vice-President and 
Trust Officer of the Puget Sound National 
Bank,.one of the largest institutions of 
Tacoma, and was 1927 Treasurer of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 

oe. 


Kiwanian John Dower, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Tacoma, Washington, has 
been elected President of the ‘Tacoma 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also Director 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of America, was Chairman of their 1927 
Convention Committee, and succeeded in 
securing for Tacoma the 1927 annual con- 
vention. Past President Leo Harkins of the 
Tacoma club has been elected first Vice- 
President of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce and Kiwanian Robert M. Davis, who 
is a Past President of the Tacoma club, has 
been elected Director of the Tacoma Cham- 
ber. The Tacoma Kiwanis club is well rep- 
resented in that city’s Chamber of Com- 


merce, 
* * * 


Hon. W. W. Brandon, former Governor 
of Alabama, who achieved a nation-wide 
reputation by his ever persistent call at the 
last Democratic Convention at New York, 
“Twenty-four votes for Underwood,” is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 
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President A. D. Brockman of the Kiwanis 
Club of Kingsport, Tennessee, has been 
elected President of the Kingsport Board of 
Education. 

* * * 

Kiwanian Eugene Bauman of the Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, club, is President of the Lewiston 
Advertising Club. 

# * * 

Delmar Dewey, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lewiston, Idaho, is President of the 
Idaho State Text Book Commission for the 
selection of grade school text books. He is 
also chairman of three state committees for 
the selection of library books suitable for 
common school use and professional books 
suitable for teachers in service. 

* * * 

President George F. Shafter of the Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, Kiwanis club was 
recently nominated to run for Governor of 
the State of North Dakota in the coming 
election. 


A Century of Peace 

Three thousand miles of border line; One 
hundred years of peace; 

In all the page of history, what parallel to 
this ? 

In times when warring nations’ thoughts are 
crazed with Hate’s hot wine, 

How God must look with pleasure down 
upon that border line. 


From Maine it runs, through lake and stream, 
to Manitoba’s plain; 

From Winnipeg to Kootenay—on, on, and 
on again; 

Through farm and ranch and forest range, 
o’er mountain, craig and steep 

To far Vancouver’s garden home by broad 
Pacific’s sweep. 


Three thousand miles of border line—two 
nations side by side; 

Each strong in common motherhood and 
Anglo-Saxon pride; 

Yet each the haven and the home for all 
of foreign birth, 

And each their final fusion-point—the melt- 


ing-pot of earth. 


Ihree thousand miles of border line—nor 
fort nor arm’ed host 

On all this frontier neighbor-ground, from 
east to western coast; 

A spectacle to conjure with—a thought to 
stir the blood; 

A living proof to all the world of faith in 
brotherhood. 


Three thousand miles of border line—nor 
has a century 

Seen aught along this common course but 
peace and harmony. 


O, nations bound in brotherhood; O, faith 


’ 
in fellowman; 
What better way on earth to dwell, than 


this God-given plan? 


Three thousand miles of border line; One 
hundred years of peace; 

In all the page of history, what parallel to 
this? 

God speed that surely dawning day—that 
coming hour divine— 

When ALL the nations of the earth shall 
boast such border line. 

By Guy W. Bilsland, 
Dayton, Washington. 


The Temple 


HAT is this ideal 
Temple of Kiwanis? 

A structure harking back to the ancient 
Greek for inspiration, yet as modern as the 
undreamt creation of future centuries, whose 
plan, devoid of narrow selfishness, will be 
so simple and straightforward as to need 
no explanation—an ideal building on an 
ideal plan. 

A temple whose foundation is on the bed- 
rock of our hope in eternity; whose walls 
are laid out by the Golden Rule; its super- 
structure carried on massive columns of 
native stone composed of individual units 
emblematical of our membership by whose 
united efforts these columns would be shaped 
and polished into beautiful shafts resting on 
bases of broadmindedness and crowned with 
capitals of success, the whole supporting a 
roof system of all-embracingcharity. Through 
its ever-open windows this temple will catch 
the winds of adversity and send them forth 
again as gentle breezes to cool humanity's 


building—this 


brow; its portals open on all quarters of the 
compass, unobstructed by doors, will have 
“Welcome” on the threshold and “Service” 
over the lintel; the warmth within will 
radiate from sincere fellowship. The illu- 
mination will be from the glow of coun- 
tenances of well developed character and 
useful lives. 

In such a building every unit must play 
its part nobly no matter how small the 
niche; each will depend on the other and 
none will be superfluous. Overlaying with 
varnish or coloring of paint will not be 
needed. 

This temple will never fall into decay 
or deteriorate thru lack of use but will 
become more and more beautiful, by the 
multiplying of kind deeds and real friend- 
ship. 

Two-minute talk by Courtenay S. Welton, 
member of the Kiwanis club of Richmond, 
Virginia. 


On To Seattle! 
. Kiwanians and others who an- 


ticipate attending the Seattle Con- 
vention next June or taking foreign 
tours can secure complete information 
regarding possible trips from the fol- 
lowing advertisers: 





Alaska Steamship Company 

Allen Tours, Inc. 

American Mail Line 

Burlington Route 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

C. M. & St. Paul & Pacific 

Frank C. Clark’s Cruises 

Great Northern Railway 

Matson Steamship Line 

Northern Pacific Railway 

Panama Mail §. S. Co. 

Rock Island Lines 

Saint Louis-San Francisco Railway (Frisco 
Lines) 

Sanger, Harry T.—Tours 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce 

Simmons Tours 

Southern Pacific 

Union Pacific System—Chicago & North 
Western 
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Plenty O’ Pep 


The world makes way for a spirit gay, 
So hustle and watch your step; 
There’s always a place in the thick of the 
race 
For a fellow with plenty o’ pep. 


Don’t mope like a snail with a kink in his 
tail,_— 
Just join in the long parade; 
It takes a lot, though the sun is hot, 
To lay you out in the shade. 


Then sing your song as you mix in the 
throng, 

And go like a horse with a rep; 

For the prize at last is surely passed 
To the fellow with plenty o’ pep. 

—WILLIAM EBEN SCHULTZ, 
President for 1927, Kiwanis Club of 
Canton, Mo. 





Your business would profit by an 
advertisement in THE Kiwanis 
MAaGAZINE—which 100,000 


business men read every month. 





MEDITERRANEAN 

NORWAY CRUISE, JUNE 30 
52 days, $600 to $1300 

Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Scotland, Ber- 
lin (Paris, London). World Cruise, January 
16th, 1929, 110 days, $1000 up. Mediter- 
ranean, 66 days, January 30, 1929, $600 up. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 

















_ “I reduced from 48 
inches to 38 inches in 
35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, Ohio, 
“just by wearing a Di- 
rector Belt. Stomach now 
firm, does not sag and I feel 
fine.” 
The Director Belt gets 
at the cause of fat and 
quickly removes it by its # 
gentle, kneading, massag- 
ing action ontheabdomen, 
which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. 
The tension on the 
stretched and flabby mus- 
cles is relieved, for the 
heavy abdomen is actual- 
lysupported from the back. 
The muscle structure is 
held firmly, then strength- 
ened and restored. The 
constant, gentle, massag- 
ing permits no more fat to 
form. Thousands have 
proved it and doctors recom- 
mend it as the natural way to 
reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try thiseasy way. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. If you don't get results, 
you owe nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ endorsements 
and letters from users. Mail coupon NOW! 


Landon & Warner, Dept.4E,332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 
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Address. 
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“AUTOMATIC CONCERTINA 


(Small Size Accordion) 





LAYED WIT 
INTERCHANGEABLE ROLLS 
Without any faint idea of 
music or notes, without 
study or practice, you can 
play perfect ike an artist 
any songs, dances, fox 
trots, one steps, operas, 
marches, ete. Nobody can see the mechanical arrange- 
ment; everybody will think you are an artist. Wonderful 
tone, playing complete with all bass and accompaniments. 
Music ia wanted and welcomed everywhere siggest as- 
sortment of Rolls—iatest Hits. Three models, for Home, 
Concerts, Paid Entertainers. $30.00, $45.00 and $60.00 
and free music rolis. Descriptive circular No. G mailed 


free. 
TREASURE SALES COMPANY 
1690 Boston ye New York, N. Y. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


. ow . 
BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief 
It has no obnoxious springs or pais. 
Automatic Air Cushions bin! aad 
draw bagueper the arene pant . No 
salves or plasters Jurable. Cheap 
Sent on trialto proveits worth. Be- - E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Never soldin stores | nor by agents. 
Every appliance made to special order ani sent direct 
from Marshall. Full information and booklet sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 9786 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


LAME PEOPLE 


May ideal Extension Shoe for 
any person with one short 
limb. It costa leas o more 
unsightly cork soles, irons, 
ete. Worn with ready made 
shoes. Write for booklet. 
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KAMP KIWANICOOK 


| A summer camp for boys, admi- 
rably located, amidst wonderful 
scenery, on beautiful Lake 
Maranacook, six miles long, in the 
heart of Maine. 


This camp is owned and conducted 
by a Kiwanian for REAL SERVICE 
to the sons of Kiwanians. For in- 
formation write 


Elisworth E. Peacock 
Member Waterville Kiwanis Club 
148 Main St. Waterville, Maine 
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MEMORIAM 


Harry J. Patton, Spokane, Wash. 

John J. Hogan, Chicopee, Mass. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, Winsted, Conn. 

Carl E. Thoma, Springfield, Il. 

M. C. Beck, Hankinson, N. D. 

Ryce P. Pierson, Abilene, Texas 

C. G. Powell, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Dr. Mark E. Vance, Lincoln, Neb. 

Rev. Frederick T. 
Texas 

John S. Anderson, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Milton Elwood, Norwalk, Conn. 

J. C. Nieuwenhuys, Chehalis, Wash. 

Rev. F. A. Barry, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Dr. John C. Dixon, Connellsville, Pa. 

Gustav C. Wollan, Glenwood, Minn. 

Rev. Milford E. Chency, 

Ben Davidson, Sioux City, Ia. 

Wm. J. Bryce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Milton Hoffman, Oxford, Ohio 

Walton F. Rhoads, Sunbury, Pa. 

J. H. Crawford, Hamilton, III. 

Edgar Wright, Hamilton, IIl. 

Robert Glasgow, Lexington, Va. 

Floyd D. Smith, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

R. F. Yates, Schenectady, N. Y. 

James O’Connor, Lansing, Mich. 

W. D. Diuguid, Lynchburg, Va. 

Paul Benton, University, Seattle, Wash. 

Donald D. McLean, Lansing, Mich. 

Vern C. Abbey, Lansing, Mich. 

R. W. Jordan, Chicago, III. 

Dr. Oscar B. Beer, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Will W. Orr, Atlanta, Ga. 

Frank Schreiner, Lancaster, Wis. 

J. Linton Harkness, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

R. L. Grier, Statesville, N. C. 

Rev. M. W. Hook, Kingstree, S. C. 

John P. Stilwell, Doylestown, Pa. 

Charles E. Hayworth, High Point, N. C. 

C. E. Wolfe, LaPorte, Ind. 

A. J. Root, Moline, Ill. 

Professor Francis 
Pa. 

Richard B. Duychinck, Jamaica, N. Y. 

C. B. McLeod, Live Oak, Fla. 

E. H. Grace, Logansport, Ind. 

L. J. Fitch, Claremont, Calif. 

William Henry Willson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Adolph Nagler, Union City, N. J. 

George T. Pate, Savannah, Ga. 

Dr. Allen Adams, Toronto, Ont. 

Dr. Arthur Day, Toronto, Ont. 

Newton A. Merritt, Belmar, N. J. 

Norman H. Williams, Chase City, Va. 

William Heakes, Lewistown, Pa. 

Otto Koch, Pekin, II. 

William Cordes, Florence, Mass. 

Mr. Edward W. Baker, Brookline, Mass. 

Warren M. Archibald, Medford, Mass. 

M. G. Godfrey, Hibbing, Minn. 

Henry E. Stevens, Elkart, Ind. 

C. Horn, Athens, Ohio 

W. N. Everett, Raleigh, N. C. 

S. C. Williams, East Liverpool, Ohio 

Edward W. Baker, Brookline, Mass. 

John R. Cochran, Jr., Anderson, S. C. 

J. E. Wilson, Edmonds, Wash. 

Dr. Moses M. Dew, Wilson, N. C. 

Thomas A. Merritt, Duluth, Minn. 

Helmer A. Nelson, Duluth, Minn. 

E, Thomsen, Springfield, Ohio 


Datson, 





Wichita Falls, 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 


A. March, Jr., Easton, 


A. D. Sloan, Columbia, Tenn. 

William B. Yeager, Dallas, Pa. 

Roy Stanton Hayward, Bremerton, Wash. 

Willard Conklin, West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Dr. William M. Gale, Gainesville, Tex. 

Dr. D. Wilbur Smith, Pipestone, Minn. 

Francis Felix O’Neill, Holyoke, Mass. 

William J. Beahan, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Robert Hughes, Jr., Camden, N. J. 

James A. Brady, Oregon City, Ore. 

Lester J. Fitch, Claremont, Calif. 

Griff T, Smith, Point Pleasant, W. Va. 





Beg Your Pardon 


The credit for the courtesy of using a 
photograph of the view from Mt. Randall, 
Waterton Lakes, Glacier National Park, 
page 71, February issue, should have been 
given to the Great Northern Railway instead 
of the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Radio Notes 


During 1928 the Kiwanis Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, will broadcast every 
month over Station KDKA in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel. The radio program for April is ten- 
tatively set for the 27th, 10:30 P.M., East- 
ern time; wave lengths 315.6, short waves 


26-62-43. Listen in! 
* ” * 





A Kiwanis program was successfully 
broadcast over radio station WGBS, the 
Gimble Station in New York City, when 
International Vice President Wm. C. Alex- 
ander was featured in an hour’s program. 
The program was in charge of Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Chairman of the International 
Committee on Music. 
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Official Programs 
tor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
Fanuary 15-21 
Aut-Kiwanis Nicut 

Fune 18 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


Fuly 1-7 


ConstituTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 





April, 1928 
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An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A PENNSYLVANIA cement company called by 
Long Distance and secured a 30-ton order from 
a town in New York. Telephone charges $1.95. 
A 24-ton order from a Maryland town; charges 
$2.50. A 20-ton order from a Pennsylvania 
town; charges 75 cents. And a 15-ton order 
from a town in Virginia; charges $3.50. 
Twenty-four hundred miles were ‘‘traveled’’— 
there and back. ‘Total orders secured, $1700. 
Total charges, $8.70. Talking time, 14 minutes. 
So many businesses have found Long Distance 
indispensable in sales work that the “‘key town”’ 
plan has been developed as a further assis- 
tance and saving. By this plan key towns 
are selected. Each one of these is central 





to all of the towns in its trade territory. From 
the key towns in the various territories, the 
representatives cover the other towns by tele- 
phone, in minimum time and at low cost. 

To facilitate the use of the key town sales 
plan, interested firms may arrange for credit 
identification cards to be issued to their travel- 
ing representatives. 

Long distance telephone service can be cus- 
tom-made to fit your business. Surprising how 
much long distance calls will do and how 
little they will cost. Ask the nearest Bell 
business office about the key town 
®%, plan... . Calling by number takes 














K:ducational and philanthropic institu- 
tions in America have lost millions of 
dollars in possible gifts by trying to 
manage their own campaigns. 

Amateur-directed campaigns are one 
of the most expensive forms of economy. 

Running a campaign is a highly- 
technical and specialized business. It 
takes an organization and a skilled, 
experienced director who knows what 
to do, and when, and how. 

The fact that a member of your board 
has been successful in business, or law, 
or medicine is no assurance that he can 
successfully direct a campaign. It is 
unfair to him to ask him to assume that 
burden. Even if he has had a part in 
many campaigns, he is in not much 
better position. He has been but one 
wheel in the machinery—perhaps an 


all-important wheel; but after all only 


a wheel. He has not had to bother with 
any of the thousand and one impor- 
tant details of operation and manage- 
ment that go on behind the scene in 
any campaign. He probably has no 
idea how many and how complex these 
details are. Yet if he directs the cam- 
paign he must know these details and 
when to handle them and who can 
handle them best. 

No, this campaign business is no 
place for amateurs. No wonder so 
many privately-directed campaigns 
fail. (Ten professionally-directed cam- 
paigns are successful for every amateur- 
directed one.) 

* * * 

We shall be glad to tell you how this 
organization would help to make your 
campaign successful and economical. 


Write direct to Norman MacLeod. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PITTSBURGH, PARK BUILDING—NEW YORK, 149 BROADWAY 
ExecuTIVES: George Ketchum; Carlton G. Ketchum; Norman MacLeod; Robert E. Grove 


1. All the men and women assigned to Ketchum campaigns are 


members of the PERMANENT staff. 


2. Ketchum campaigns in the past four years have averaged 
barely four percent in folal expenses. 


3. Trained Ketchum publicity men. . . .most of them former edi- 
tors. ...handle publicity and advertising. 
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